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T WO German Admirals and two German Generals 

have, as we write, reached Marshal Foch. 
They have received from him our armistice 
terms, and have been given three days in which to 
consider them. It is possible that they may have 
announced Germany’s surrender before these lines 
appear, but prediction would be purposeless. If sur- 
render does not come now, it is inevitable in the near 
future. 





* * * 


Deserted now by the last of her Allies, threatened 
on a new front by the Czechs, cut off from sources of 
essential supplies, short of everything, half-starved, 
drained of her best blood, powerless to make effective 
attack by sea or land, she might still be good for a 
final desperate resistance on or near her frontiers if 
her people were still united in hope or even in belief 
in the wisdom of their rulers and the justice of their 
losing cause. Her armies, though battered and driven 
back, are still intact ; their strength is still great and 
their courage stubborn. But the Army has lost faith 
in the people, the people have lost faith in the Army ; 
and from the eyes of both the scales of illusion are 
dropping. They know that there is no longer any hope 
of averting complete defeat, and they know that the 
war—to the nature of which most of them were willing 
to blind themselves when success seemed assured—was 
a criminal adventure in which their rulers wantonly 
involved them. They are the pariahs of the world ; 
they feel that now, and their bitterness is intense 
against the dynasty and the caste which brought this 
shame upon them. The tiny minority which protested 
against the great succession of disastrous and brutal 
blunders—the invasion of Belgium, the U-boat war, 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty, the March offensive—now 
raises its voice without fear amid a tumult of assent and 





the great mass of the people openly demand the abdica- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns; and from this follows the 
deduction that all the reigning kings and princes in the 
Empire must go, or a German Confederation, with a 
Republican Prussia as its nucleus, will be impossible. 
Between the lines of Prince Max’s appeal to the people 
to keep calm and await their destiny two things were 
plain to read. One was the confession that the domestic 
condition is alarming, and the other the admission that 
utter defeat is ahead. 


* * * 


We doubt now whether any power can avert the 
German Revolution. Last February, when the abortive 
strike took place in Berlin and the brief mutiny in the 
Navy, we differed from those who assumed that the 
whole thing meant nothing, and pointed out the great 
difference that had been made in German working-class 
feeling by the collapse of “ Tsarist Russia,” which had 
always been held up as a bogey to them and which 
they were told had forced on the war. We suggested 
that the Reichstag “no annexation” resolutions, 
though not believed in by their authors, did respond 
to the desires and demands of the masses. We argued, 
also—and this is more relevant to-day, when the popular 
threat is far more formidable—that if a serious Revolu- 
tionary movement did come, it would be unlikely to 
break down through inner weakness. Once the German 
people, now in a position to do what it likes, has made 
up its mind what it wants, no threats or cajoleries from 
Kaiser or Chancellor will check it; and if there is one 
thing the German, the Socialist as much as the militarist, 
is good at it is organisation, the making and working 
of machinery. The first outbreaks at Kiel, Hamburg 
and elsewhere seem to have been wild and disorderly. 
Officers have been killed, warships are alleged to have 
sailed off under the Red Flag, riots have taken place. 
But it would be as rash to deduce that the German 
Revolution, if it comes, will be of the chaotic, Anarchistic 
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type recently witnessed in Russia as it would be to 
make the other deduction that future movements in 
Germany will be as easily repressed as past ones. 
Russian Bolshevism is the product of a certain character 
and certain conditions—moral, political, historical, 
geographical, economic: those conditions do not exist 
in Germany and they do not exist in England. Bolshev- 
ism is nat influenza, and though the Russian Revolu- 
tion has had its influence in Germany and in every other 
autocratic country, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that it is bound everywhere to reproduce its kind. There 
are some amongst us who already seem so frightened of 
Germany getting infected with the terrible Eastern 
virus that they are wondering whether we had better 
exert our pressure against the Kaiser and his body- 
guard too strongly. Their fears are unjustified; but 
even had they the influence they happily lack they 
would be, at this stage, too late to save Wilhelm. His 
crown will go, and he will be lucky if he gets away 
with his head. 


* * * 


There has been a great revival of military activity 
on the West front, dating from Friday, November Ist ; 
and the whole line from the Dutch frontier to the north 
of Verdun has been in motion. By Saturday the 
British on one flank of the German position in Northern 
France had taken Valenciennes and much neighbouring 
territory, with 5,000 prisoners ; the Americans on the 
other flank had taken Buzancy (the scene of the battle 
which preceded Sedan in 1870), with 4,000. Following 
this on Monday a thirty-mile attack was made by three 
British armies and one French on the front from the 
Scheldt to Guise; an advance of several miles was 
made; the British took 10,000 prisoners and the 
French 3,000. The Americans on the same day extended 
their thrust to a depth of twelve miles from the starting- 
point, while General Gouraud’s French army pushed 
far up on their left. On Tuesday there was a general 
retreat opposite the victorious Franco-British line ; 
while the Franco-American advance went so fast on 
this and subsequent days that by Thursday the 
Americans entered Sedan. 


* * bo 


The total losses of the Germans in this fighting appear 
to be not less than 700 guns and over 30,000 prisoners. 
These are only very round figures; but what is more 
important is the strategical development whereby they 
were practically thrown out of North France, deprived 
of their lateral line of communication, and hustled in 
ill-econnected masses against the Ardennes. At any 
other stage in the war such a concatenation of victories 
would have excited wider attention ; and their impor- 
tance is certainly not diminished by the circumstances 
which we have dealt with above. The German High 
Command has had to attend to them closely enough, and 
they must have deprived it of any hopes that it still 
had of successfully protracting the war on defensive 
lines. Weather permitting, a continuance of the 
campaign would bring in sight a débdcle like Austria’s 
in Italy. : 


* * * 


Where shall the Peace Conference be held? At 
present there seem to be three views: (1) that of the 
unimaginative diplomatist, who favours Lausanne or 


Berne, as neutral towns with plenty of recreation near 
by; (2) the view which advocates Versailles; (3) 
that which prefers Brussels. In favour of Versailles it 
may be said that a good deal of Inter-Allied Conference 
machinery has been working there already, and the 
Peace Conference might be regarded as an expansion 
of it. It would, however, be an expansion out of all 
proportion. The real motive for Versailles would rather 
be to satisfy the French sense of poetic justice by un- 
doing the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine at what in 
1871 was the first German Emperor’s headquarters. 
It seems to us that it is perhaps a finer, because broader, 
poetic justice which pleads for Brussels. A Peace 
Conference held there would symbolise not merely the 
redressing of a wrong between two nations, but the 
vindication of international right in its broadest and 
most far-reaching aspects. Also the size of the city 
would render it more convenient than Versailles for the 
sojourn of what, with all its appanages, will eventually 
be a very large body. 


* * * 


Those who think politics have suddenly become more 
“real”? during the war would do well to study the 
history of the Irish question during the last six months. 
In April Mr. Lloyd George, torpedoing the Convention 
report before it had got started, came down to the 
House and announced (1) that Conscription was to be 
imposed upon Ireland; and (2) that the War Cabinet 
(which, it was implied, had found quite easy the job 
which had baffled generations) intended immediately to 
produce a “ just ’’ settlement of the problem, to intro- 
duce a Bill, and to push it through. We were even given 
to understand that they would stake their existence on 
Home Rule; and we were quite definitely told that it 
had no connection with Conscription and would be 
passed without reference to the state of the Conscrip- 
tion controversy. At the very moment of the announce- 
ment it was obvious that Conscription would not be 
applied, unless the War Cabinet was even more Gadarene 
than it seemed. And few really supposed that the 
** just ” Home Rule settlement would be forthcoming or 
that the War Cabinet seriously thought it would be 
forthcoming. Six months after we are precisely where 
we were—and the House of Commons divides upon and 
beats a resolution proposed by Mr. T. P. O’Connor and 
laying it down that President Wilson’s principles apply 
to Ireland as well as to other countries. 


* * * 


There is no need to analyse the debate or once more 
attempt to probe the minds of those members who, 
enthusiastic about the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo- 
Slavs, hold that the Irish have no right to pretend 
to be a nation, and that the only thing for them is the 
ruthless application of force. Not one of them put 
up a decent case, and the speech of the feeble Mr. 
Shortt was one of the weakest ever made ffom a front 
bench. But we would suggest, after an examination of 
the division list, that not only are transparent shams 
still conspicuous at Westminster, but that those are 
very optimistic who suppose that the disappearance of 
the old party divisions has resulted or will result in 
questions being settled on their merits. Supporters 
of the Government—a large proportion of whom hold 
salaried posts—still mechanically vote for the Govern- 
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ment, whatever the issue. Numbers of so-called Liberals 
voted against the motion, and several office-holdin 

Labour men, including Mr. Barnes, Mr. Roberts, an 

Mr. Wardle. Mr. Barnes’s position is rapidly becoming 
absurd. He is still a member of the Labour Party, and 
still attends its Conferences; yet he constantly finds 
himself assenting to things to which the party strongly 
we and which run clean counter to his whole 
political past and the principles which he may still be 
presumed to hold. He commands no votes in the House 
of Commons, so cannot be deemed a source of strength 
to the Coalition because he represents an “ interest ” ; 
and we cannot suppose that where he is he is allowed, 
though he may be tempted to suppose he is allowed, any 
influence on the shaping of affairs. The alignment of 
parties at the Election will, we think, make it impossible 
for him to remain any longer with a foot in both camps. 


* * * 


The news as to the lack of any organised preparation 
for the sudden discharge of literally hundreds of 
thousands of munition makers—we hear of two con- 
trolled establishments already abruptly closed—is ex- 
tremely disquieting. The Ministry of Labour has not 
yet got all its enlarged Employment Exchanges ready ; 
there is, so we are informed, no sign of the Government 
plan for regularising the aggregate demand for labour ; 
even the Unemployment Insurance scheme is not yet 
made co-extensive with the need. It is rumoured, 
however, that its present starvation pittance of seven 
shillings per weck is to be raised to a pound; we hope 
it is not true that the women, who have been com- 
pulsorily paying the same weekly contribution as the 
men, are to be given only 16s. 8d.! It is searcely 
credible that the various Government Departments, 
such as the Post Office, and the 3,000 Local Authorities, 
which know that they will have to take on many addi- 
tional employees, have, even now, not been called upon 
by the War Cabinet or by the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion to forecast their demands on the Labour Market, 
or to bring them, in the aggregate, into any relation 
with the discharges about to take place. If, as appears 
to be only too probable, the Government proves to be 
as unprepared for the peace—which it knew had to 
come—as it was, very pardonably, for the outbreak 
of war, the popular resentment will be intense. It is a 
bad atmosphere in which to start all the manifold 
troubles of demobilisation. The discharges expected 
during the next four weeks, when some millions of other 
wage-earners will be apprehensive of discharge, may 
even have electoral effect. ; 

* 


2k * 


The branches of the National Union of Railwaymen 
are beginning to move again; and it is to be hoped 
that Sir Albert Stanley’s attention has been timely 
drawn to the matter. As usual, there are various 
local grievances on the surface. But there are other 
causes for unrest. The men do not forget that it was 
part of the terms of settlement of a previous dispute—a 
pledge by which the present President of the Board of 
Trade personally bound himself—that their demand 
for an Eight Hours’ Day should be sympathetically 
considered immediately the war was ended. What is 
being said in the branches, and very widely felt in the 
Labour Movement, is that the opening of demobilisa- 
tion, when men will begin to be discharged at the rate 
of a couple of hundred thousand every week, is exactly 
the appropriate time for a general reduction in the 
Normal Day. In fact, it has been said that it was in 
view of these inevitable discharges that Sir Albert 
Stanley fixed the cessation of hostilities as the date on 
which he would take into consideration the men’s 
demand for the general adoption of the Eight Hours’ 
Day. This is just one of those eases in which the prompt 
fulfilment of a pledge may avert the growth of unrest. 


NEARING THE GOAL 


E now know how the war will end. Three out 
WV of our four adversaries have signed armistices 
on terms of unconditional surrender. Nothing 
can save the fourth from the necessity of following their 
example. The Associated Powers will go to the Peace 
Conference with free hands. They will be as little 
obliged to compromise with the powers of darkness 
against which they have fought as Abraham Lincoln 
was after the surrender at the Court-house of Appo- 
mattox. They will be in a position to secure for the 
peace which they dictate the supreme quality—so far 
as is possible to human foresight—of finality. 

It is to an ending of this kind that readers of THE 
New SrTaTEsMAN have been urged to look forward 
during four years of desperate struggle. We have never 
doubted that it was possible, or that, indeed, it was the 
only alternative to our real, if not apparent, defeat. 
From an early period voices were heard urging that 
the enemy oy not be beaten; that a negotiation 
between equals was the only practicable ending to the 
war; that the way to get peace was to give up fighting 
for it. These voices were few at first, but in the days 
of darkness and ordeal they were multiplied. All the 
short-sighted, mercurial types, the vivid impressionists 
who could not see the wood for the trees, the sentimental- 
ists who could not weigh future risks against present 
sacrifices, the money-bags who feared plunging into 
the mighty current of a comprehensive world-change, 
the idealists who forgot that no great ideal can be 
attained if men shrink from dying for it, the old diplo- 
matic hands who could not rid themselves of the tradi- 
tions of the Congress of Vienna—all these, irrespective of 
party, were for waving the white flag. The climax of 
incongruity—weak cynics jostling weak idealists, bankers 
coquetting with anti-capitalists, peers and I.L.P. men 
singing together—was to be seen in this country on the 
platforms of Lord Lansdowne’s following. It is vastly 
to the credit of the democracies as a whole that they 
never listened to these siren voices. To the incom- 
parable mettle in particular of the British and French 
populations the world owes a debt beyond computing. 
And yet, to tell truth, the sirens never had a case. 
History, common-sense, and the glaring daylight of facts 
were overwhelmingly against them. All the precedents 
of the past pointed to the possibility of victory; all the 
evidences of the present pointed to its supreme necessity. 

To-day certain features of parallelism between this 
war and the American Civil War can escape nobody. 
It was in the autumn of 1864, when Mr. Lincoln's second 
Presidential election occurred; and at that time, after three 
and a-half years of war, the outlook was still so black, and 
the losses of the North had been so heavy, that General 
McClellan, who stood against Lincoln on a “* — by 
negotiation "’ platform, polled 45 per cent. of the votes. 
Yet by April, 1865, all was over. An iron resistance, 
which for years had seemed insuperable, collapsed rapidly 
in a few months. The reasons were: (1) The effect of 
blockade, which was cumulative, and could be borne till 
it reached breaking-point, yet involved a breaking-point 
nevertheless ; (2) the effect of attrition on a large, 
skilfully-used, but circumscribed man-power, which 
could last a long time, but when once exhausted could 
look to no outside source for replenishment; (8) the 
psychology of a situation in which a dominant caste 
was fighting for the alternatives of final victory or final 
dethronement, and could not therefore be expected to 
give way at all, until its situation was so bad that only 
a little further persistence on its adversary’s part would 
necessitate its giving way unconditionally. This analysis 
of the Southern States’ collapse is familiar to historians ; 
and now, after the event, it is easy for anyone to apply 
it to Germany’s collapse this autumn. We, however, 


applied it before the event; and in answer to those 
who urged that a peace of accommodation—not a 
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Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, but a sort of Treaty of Utrecht 
—could be got much sooner and more cheaply than a 
peace based on Germany’s surrender, we have from time 
to time rejoined, that if and when the Kaiser found 
himself compelled to descend from the Brest-Litovsk 
level to that of Louis XIV. at Utrecht, a very short 
extra effort indeed would bring him down to the level 
of virtually unconditional surrender, on which alone a 
comprehensive resettlement of the international future 
could be undertaken with real hope of its permanence. 

Of course the secret of shortening the last stage is to 
signalise any weakening of the enemy’s effort, not by 
relaxing, but by redoubling one’s own. A capital 
instance is that of the Italian offensive against the 
Austrians, which was not launched till Austria-Hungary 
had shown her keen desire to stop fighting, but was then 
pressed so unweariedly and unsparingly, without regard 
to the course of the conversations, that only one possible 
end to the conversations was left. Marshal Foch’s 
renewed offensive of the past ten days on the West 
front has had the same outstanding purpose ; besides the 
secondary object of interfering with any German plans 
for diverting troops to the Bavarian and Saxon frontiers. 
It is rash to prophesy, at a time of year when the best- 
laid plans are so much at the mercy of the weather, 
how far the immediate military success of these opera- 
tions may go. But the fact that the British and French 
advances have this time been balanced by an important 
American advance in the North-east corner of France is 
full of hope and significance. And regarded merely as 
attrition, the fresh losses of men and guns inflicted on 
the Germans reach a scale very important at so late 
a stage. 

Besides piling on their military pressure, the Allies’ 
business in face of the enemy’s yielding attitude was to 
perfect their diplomatic agreement. This task seems to 
have been performed with considerable success at the 
recent Conference of Versailles. It is believed that no 
important points have been left over on which Inter- 
Allied dissension might arise. Mr. Wilson’s Note to 
yermany last Tuesday reflects this fortunate conclusion. 
It is true that he does not say regarding the “ freedom 
of the seas,” as he does regarding “ restoration,”’ that 
his own standpoint is identical with that of the Allies. 
He merely reports the formula whereby the Allies 
“reserve to themselves complete freedom on_ this 
subject at the Peace Conference.” But his way of 
doing so is incompatible with the idea that he antici- 
pates any awkwardness between us and himself. There 
is ground for supposing that any risk of it has been 
definitely smedel. France, which formerly shared 
Germany’s view about the “‘ freedom of the seas,” has 
now—a very important factor—come round to Great 
Britain’s. Between their joint wishes and those of the 
United States a definite harmony has been established 
on the basis of the prospective League of Nations ; 
and since this is so, it seems a pity that a good many 
British newspapers continue to beat the air as if it 
were not so. 


THE PASSING OF AN EMPIRE 


HE inevitable has happened, and the moment 

that Germany has lost the power to restrain 

_. the disruptive forces within Austria-Hungary, 

its edifice collapses like a house of cards. For the last 


few years we have been arguing the impossibility of 
Austria-Hungary’s survival. Modern States need to 
be based on an idea and must give expression to a 
te a unity in the consciousness of their citizens. The 

apsburg Monarchy existed only by the force of inertia 
and by the outside pressure of the European political 
configuration. Even in the comparatively quiet years 


which preceded the Bosnian Crisis of 1908 any close 
observer of Austro-Hungarian politics could feel how 
with every year its structure was weakening, how 
Parliamentary government and constitutional life were 
becoming impossible in a State where the binding 
sentiment of its members was absent, how phantom-like 
the life of the State was becoming. There comes up 
in one’s mind the image of those quaint eighteenth- 
century ¢astle gardens of Schénbrunn, with the long 
rows of stiff-cut trees, where even in spring a touch of 
autumn seems to pervade the atmosphere, and one 
hardly dares to speak aloud or walk as one does in the 
gardens of the living. Nous vivons de l'ombre d'une 
ombre—de quoi vivra-t-on aprés nous? It had to come, 
and it has come. 

But the circumstances in which the unnatural strue- 
ture of the Austro-Hungarian State has collapsed 
impart to the break-up the horror of confusion. We 
have repeatedly called attention in these columns to 
the dry-rot which was decomposing the body politic 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy. In appearance strong and 
fully safeguarded against coming dangers, it was in 
reality passing through a crisis so serious that the 
slightest blow from outside was certain to cause its 
disruption. Never perhaps has a Great Power collapsed 
in such a miserable, helpless manner. It collapsed at 
the sheer idea that in the great battle on the Western 
front the Powers which had signed the death-warrant 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy have been _ victorious. 
This consciousness paralysed the will of the directing 
circles in Vienna; panic-stricken they began to surrender 
before their own peoples. Im April and May they had 
still threatened the Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs 
with repression; in June and July coercive measures 
were put in force; in August rumours of reform were 
being spread from Court circles ; in September Austria's 
rulers were beginning to implore the hitherto submerged 
nationalities to come and talk to them ; and on October 
16th the Austrian Emperor signed his surrender. He 
recognised that every Austrian nationality has to be 
offered a State of its own. He called upon the members 
of Parliament representing the different nationalities 
to gather in Constituent Assemblies and work out some 
kind of constitutional scheme for their provinces 
(though for fear of the Magyars he did not dare to 
mention Hungary or infringe its integrity). A Cabinet 
was appointed in Austria under Professor Lammasch, 
openly described as a “liquidation-Government”’—a 
Government which is to wind up the Austrian State. 
But by that time the subject nationalities no longer 
listened for any word from Vienna. They had consti- 
tuted themselves in their National Assemblies without 
waiting for permission to do so, and were proceeding 
to build up States of their own. The Czechs were 
taking over methodically the administration of their 
own provinces, gathering their own military forces, 
demanding the oath of allegiance from the Government 
officials to the Czech State. Meantime, some of their 
most prominent statesmen started off from Prague to 
Switzerland in order to get into touch with the Allies, 
and when on their way through Vienna they were asked 
by the Austrian Premier to negotiate with him; they 
refused, bidding him farewell till the general Peace 
Congress. In the south the Jugo-Slavs in a similar 
manner took over the government at Lubiana (Laibach) 
and at Agram, in Bosnia and in Dalmatia. In East 
Galicia the Ukrainians constituted themselves into an 
independent State comprising all the Ukrainian provinces 
of Austria-Hungary, independent of Austria and the 
Poles alike. From West Galicia the Polish members 
went to Warsaw and joined the new Polish Government. 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries may be 
appointed 'in Vienna—no one takes any notice of them, 
and the Emperor’s writ has ceased to run in any part 
of the eee Monarchy. 

And then a most amazing thing occurred in the 
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German provinces of Austria. They who had been 
the backbone of the Austrian State and the masters 
of the subject nationalities, who had resolutely endured 
this entire war for the sake of dominion, suddenly 
recognised that the game was up, that the Austrian 
State was irretrievably lost, and that in fact they had 
been fighting and working for something which was 
hardly worth having. One would have expected the 
collapse of the Austrian State to be received by the 
Austrian Germans with a ery of despair, a grido di 
dolore. In reality it happened very differently. They 
had been striving for something which had proved 
impossible of attainment, they had still been dane 
to it with their last forces when they recognised the 
futility of their strivings. And when at last their 
bankruptey became obvious beyond all denial, they 
heaved a sigh of relief. One could hardly find in the 
Austrian German papers much sign of regret for the 
past. They do not want Austria any longer. All they 
ask for now is “to go home” and reunite with the 
German people of the Empire. Away from Austria 
and all the miserable past and back to a greater German 
national reunion—to that reunion which, owing to the 
multitude of its monarchs, the German nation failed to 
realise in the crowded hours of 1848. This is a desire 
which we must fully respect and admit. 

There are people who feel horrified by the chaos which 
seems to have come in Austria-Hungary, by the uncer- 
tainty of the position and the impossibility of foreseeing 
the nearest future. Naturally the breakdown will 
imply untold sufferings, but these do not in any way 
prove that the Austro-Hungarian State was reasonable 
or necessary or useful, but merely that it has existed 
too long and has encumbered the ground, preventing 
the rise of saner political organisations. When a 
State of that kind breaks down after a tremendous 
military defeat, when the population of its capitals is 
half-starved and even the scant food supplies which it 
still receives threaten to run out, when defeated armies 
are streaming back from the front plundering and 
burning on the way, when old national contests get 
interwoven with a rising social revolution—of course in 
such circumstances one cannot expect an orderly and 
peaceable transition to a new and better future. 

But yet there is no ground for alarm. Weeks or 
months of confusion must follow, and no one at the 
present moment can as yet foretell what new political 
forms will arise in the old territories of Anstale Wienges. 
There are creative periods in history when the old forms 
have been broken through and free play has been 
obtained by elemental popular forces, when the direction 
of things passes out of the control and beyond the 
knowledge of single men. At such a time one can 
watch, but not direct, the movement of these forces. 
It is not for us in this country to try to think out any 
definite schemes to be established in these territories. 
We have done our share in setting the national forces 
free ; we must leave it to them to work out their own 
fate. All we can do is to repeat again and again and 
emphasise with all the wend which attaches 
to our words certain general principles in the name 
of which we have helped the submerged nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary to freedom, and which we want 
to see respected by all alike and for all alike. Once 
German and Magyar imperialism has broken down, 
and the Germans and Magyars are reduced to equality 
with the other nationalities of Austria-Hungary, we 
desire to see their right to national independence and 
self-determination respected in the same way as the 
right of Czechs and Jugo-Slavs, of Rumanes and Italians, 
of Poles and Ukrainians. The second point to be put 
to the States which take up the inheritance of Austria- 
Hungary is that the Great Powers of the Entente are 
decided to settle the different frontier problems by 
right and principle and not by force, and that therefore 
it would be to no purpose to seize territory by force or 





try to create faiis accomplis. This knowledge might 
prevent unnecessary fighting and confusion. 

Otherwise we can merely wateh the process of trans- 
formation which now takes place in the territories 
which once were Austria-Hungary and wait for the 
nationalities themselves to declare their wishes for the 
future. Some people seem frightened of a_ possible 
Balkanisation of Central Europe. To those we should 
like to point out that the change does not in any way 
add to the number of States in Europe and merely 
promises to settle their frontiers in accordance with 
justice and the desire of the people concerned. Serbia 
will change into a Great Jugo-Slavia, Roumania into a 
Greater Roumania, the Italian, Polish and Ukrainian 
parts of Austria-Hungary will join their respective 
States which are already in existence, the Austrian 
Germans will in all probability desire to be included 
in the German Empire. So far, then, we have added 
nothing to the number of States or frontiers in Europe. 
There remain the Czecho-Slovaks and the Magyars. 
These two nations will form their own independent 
sovereign States—but then the addition of these two 
to the number of European States merely replaces the 
dropping-out of Austria and Hungary. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS IN 
RURAL ENGLAND 


N order that the reader may understand the magnitude 

| and seriousness of the rural housing problem it is 
well to start this paper by saying that while the 

writer found many differences of opinion on agricultural 
questions between Cornwall and Norfolk the housing 
problem provided ground of common agreement. Every 
county, without exception, complained of a serious shortage 
of cottages, and admitted that until the shortage is made up 
progress along the desired lines cannot be speeded up. In 
one or two counties where there was no disposition to give 
information of any sort there was some attempt on the 
part of officials to leave the question unanswered, but there 
were other sources of information; and it is possible to 
state with certainty that in thirteen agricultural counties 
visited there is not one that can give proper housing to all 
of those upon whom we depend for our food. Since the 
war the building powers conferred upon local authorities 
have been taken away, but let nobody imagine that the 
Government has not “taken steps.” In some counties 
it has made an inquiry as to the number of new cottages 
required, and this, of course, is an immense help—to glib 
gentlemen who answer questions in Parliament. It is 
evidence, to all save malignants, of a vast constructive 
intelligence. 

Perhaps it is advisable to consider the origin of the 
present crisis before examining it more closely. Cottages 
that go with farms in rural England are free or tied ; that is 
to say, if they are free the agricultural labourer not only 
keeps his cottage as long as he keeps his place, but he may 
transfer his services to another farmer and still retain his 
house. If the cottage be tied he must leave it when he 
changes his work. Naturally our sympathies are with 
freedom of labour and the under dog ; but farmers point out, 
with some show of reason, that if the men who rent the 
cottages that go with a farm elect to transfer their services 
to another farmer, as the result of a disagreement however 
slight, or in response to a bribe or unfair inducement, their 
first employer cannot find anybody to take their place 
because he has no home for them, To this problem no 
solution has been found down to the present, If there were 
plenty of cottages there would be no problem. As things 
are, the shortage is so acute that, apart from the question of 
shifting service, young men who desire to marry, and are 
quite prepared to stay on the land, are often foreed to 
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choose between celibacy and migration to the nearest town. 
Naturally enough they decide to migrate, and are lost to 
agriculture. The latest pre-war returns of our agricultural 
population are eloquent testimony to the nation’s loss. 

Since agriculture declined, and particularly since the bad 
years in the eighties, it has been impossible for any but 
rich landowners or very prosperous farmers who own their 
farms to build cottages. Even before the war the cost of a 
double cottage was about three hundred pounds; to-day 
it would be very much more. Property tax, rates and 
repairs on these would amount to a larger sum than the pre- 
war labourer could pay for rent ; there could be no question 
of interest on money. Consequently cottages were not built, 
and labour lived as best it could in cottages put up three 
hundred, two hundred, or a hundred years ago, often pictur- 
esque places with thatched roof or old red tiles, and lath- 
and-plaster facings on a framework of oak and elm. Some 
of these were rent-free, but a nominal rent, not exceeding 
two shillings a week, has been the rule. The cottages were, 
and are,so pretty that many people have overlooked the 
nature of their accommodation—the low small rooms, the 
windows that were never made to open, the lack of water, 
the absence of the elementary decencies. Three and four 
children sleep in one bed, children and adults share one room, 
sometimes the res angusta domi has led to the taking of a 
lodger. As the children grow up they are forced to go out 
into the world, Many of the country girls who are in domestic 
service have been obliged to take it because there was no 
room in the cottage in which they could sleep. The Assizes 
have their terrible records of incest and rape due less to 
vice than to environment. In time to come the injustice 
inflicted upon those who feed us, by a law that must consider 
results rather than causes, will be clear to all. 

A man who has done much to limit and reduce the cottage 
supply is he who is vulgarly called ‘the week-ender,”’ 
a man not altogether bad. A lover of the country, 
cribb’d, cabin’d and confin’d in the town, he has looked 
about for a little week-end refuge within his means. When 
he has seen an empty cottage or has heard of one that is 
to be vacated he has applied to the owner. The agricul- 
tural rent will probably have been three or four pounds a 
year. He offers ten or twelve, and will undertake repairs. 
He digs a well if there is water to be found, he plants his 
little orchard, lays out a flower garden, perhaps buys or 
rents a paddock for his pony, always at a price greatly in 
excess of agricultural rates. He makes the windows open, 
and perhaps adds one or two, improves the sanitation, 
keeps a handful of chickens, builds a shed or greenhouse, 
and finds in the fresh air and new activities a fresh lease 
of life. His wife and children spend the holidays there ; 
he employs village labour, and pays the top price for it ; 
his wife becomes a miniature Lady Bountiful. There is 
always a little help for deserving cases, a little employment 
for those who in pre-war days would have gone unemployed. 
The newcomers are a help to the village—they lighten the 
burdens of the poor—but somebody who would have taken 
the cottage in its rough-and-tumble state must look else- 
where for a house in the village, and perhaps will look in 
vain. If there were room for all the “ week-ender ” would 
be a real help to the parish. He would be astonished and 
grieved to be told that he has dispossessed somebody whose 
right to live on the spot is greater than his own. It would 
be hard to find an attractive village to-day without a cottage 
rented by somebody from the town. In the aggregate there 
must be thousands. The trouble, as far as the Home 
Counties are concerned, was aggravated by the air raids. 
Cottages were bought or hired at fancy prices. How shall 
the labourer who does not own his house resist these inva- 
sions ? After the war the demand for a week-end cottage 
is more likely to increase than to diminish; and for ten who 
can afford to hire it is probable that there is not one who 
can afford to build. 

There are cases in plenty of labouring men who have 
saved or inherited enough money to buy their tiny house, 


and here we meet instances of the most damnable tenure 
known to the law—copyhold. The writer has seen the 
system in working order. It is comparatively common in 
East Anglia. A labourer, who owns his copyhold cottage 
and has never had the money to enfranchise it or the legal 
knowledge of the risks he runs, dies. Forthwith the Lord 
of the Manor demands his substantial fine before he will 
admit the heir-at-law. The heir cannot pay and cannot 
take possession; the Lord of the Manor may not enter 
upon his inheritance until the cottage has been proclaimed. 
In some cases this delay is one of years. A cottage of the 
kind described will not wait. Untenanted and uncared for 
it falls to pieces. By the time the Manor acquires it “ for 
lack of a tenant ” it is not worth in rent the interest on what 
it will cost to repair. In those parts of East Anglia where 
copyhold tenure lingers it is possible to see the sites of 
old cottages and some that are now in the last stages of 
emptiness and decay. 

A highly intelligent official in Devonshire was one of the 
first men to give some information to the writer concerning 
housing conditions. His work lies largely in the northern 
part of the county. ‘‘ Beautiful North Devon,” he said, 
‘is, as far as the agricultural labourer is concerned, a horrible 
place.” 

In the North of Wiltshire, the most backward county 
visited, the conditions are utterly bad. Even the Small 
Holdings Act has been held up by the greed of some of the 
big landlords, of whom the county holds far too many for 
the public safety. Here the selfishness that hindered 
building before the war was rampant. A young and 
intelligent official, with broad views, the only one of the 
kind I had the luck to meet in the county, gave me details, 
telling me that he had his living to get by his work, and that 
while he hoped for better things he could not protest against 
existing conditions. 

The sewage works and the great abattoir at Trowbridge 
are infested by rats that come along the canal from Bristol. 
Cottages within a considerable radius of these works are 
infected, and the infection spreads. Unfortunately the 
shortage of cottages is acute, and rents are high because the 
cloth factories are working at full pressure on Government 
contracts. It was said they are not controlled, but there was 
no opportunity of verifying this statement. “ Nobody 
would touch many of the cottages,” said another plain 
speaker, “‘ if they could find a decent roof to cover them. 
The people herd where they can, as best they can.” Small 
wonder that the authorities in Trowbridge did not welcome 
any kind of inquiry. Great offence was given by asking if 
any plans had been made to provide for returned soldiers. 
The reply, of course in the negative, was made quite sharply. 
One official gentleman had heard nothing of late. Another 
official gentleman said, with grave remonstrance—he was 
young, and took himself quite seriously—‘‘We do not sit 
here to give information. If we have anything to say, we 
send it to the papers and they put it in.” From a third 
official gentleman came the following official letter : 





Dear Sir,—Referring to your call at this Exchange on Monday 
last relating to your enquiry re Agricultural Rates of Wages and 
Housing Accommidation (sic), I regret I am unable to furnish you 
with the desired information. 


I had not gone without credentials. So much for Wiltshire. 
In Hampshire the authorities had been asked officially to 
state how many new houses are needed. The Fareham 
district, famous for having sent Lord Lee to Parliament 
and so helping the country in its hour of need to have the 
advantage of his ripe genius and open mind, wants ninety 
new ones “ to make good pre-war shortage and provide for 
new tillage.” Alresford will be content with thirty-five ; 
South Stoneham requires five hundred! These figures 
need no comment. 
Cornwall needs “ hundreds of new cottages,” but as in 
Cornwall the County Committee is alert, vigorous and 
extremely capable, it is preparing a building scheme and, 
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given encouragement, will carry it through. To spend an 
hour or two with the heads of agriculture at Truro is to be 
invigorated and filled with hope for the future—O si sic 
omnes. 

It would take more space than war time can afford to 
give detailed reports from all the counties; suffice it that 
the shortage was found everywhere, that it is of the gravest 
menace to agriculture, and that in meeting it certain vital 
factors must be borne in mind. The whole question of 
rebuilding must go hand in hand with the regeneration of 
the countryside, with the methods of making life tolerable 
not only to the land worker but to his wife, a factor no 
longer to be overlooked. It may be permissible and timely 
to recall the words of an old agricultural labourer who, 
after twenty years’ struggle in an East-end suburbof London, 
had returned to the land. Stripped of the vernacular his 
statement ran: “I went up to London to please my wife. 
Our cottage was three miles from the village ; it was one of 
two that stood alone in a field. She said she’d die of dulness 
if we didn’t go. I know other men from this part who did 
as we did and in Stratford I met scores while we lived there, 
who had come up to London because their wives couldn’t 
stand the country. Most of the men were sorry to go, a few 
have come back. Most of the widowers do.” 

Building must follow a well-considered scheme that will 
provide some of the amenities of social life or, unless the 
new houses are built on sane lines,they will labour in vain 
that build them. There must be room in each for a family; 
there must be garden and a fair allotment close at hand. 
The Club, the Technical Institute, the public baths, the 
communal wash-house and kitchen must be within reach of 
every little community; and it should not pass the wit of 
man to devise some simple and effective means of transport 
to those outlying farms that are remote from human habita- 
tion. At present there are parts of England—Dorsetshire 
and Oxfordshire know them—where the railway service does 
not reach large agricultural districts, and if the population 
increased it could not be fed by rail. Let it be remembered 
that in England there are many farms fifteen miles and 
more from rail or market town. A final problem will be to 
persuade labour to pay an economic rent. For many years 
it has regarded fifteen pence a week as the proper rent of a 
house, and will not pay a fair rent without a desperate 
effort to get a further rise of wages that will cover it and 
leave a margin for moral and intellectual damages. 

To imagine that war-scale expenditure can cease on the 
day peace is signed is to imagine a vain thing. There must 
be an expensive period of building up to follow the years of 
pulling down ; destruction must be followed by reconstruc- 
tion. It is not too much to ask that to follow four or five 
years of war expenditure we shall have some months of 
peace expenditure on something like the same scale for the 
benefit of those who have saved us from a war indemnity 
that would have cost ten times as much as will be required 
to alter the whole face of rural England, make it happy, 
populous and prosperous, and enable it to give us our daily 


bread. S. L. B. 


ON BEING ILL 
M AN, as is always shown at a time of epidemics, will 


go to any lengths in pursuit of health. He will 

eat raw onions. He will snuff salt water up through 
his nostrils. He will go to bed at eight. He will give up 
tobacco. He will drink sour milk. He will sleep with the 
windows open. He will take exercise. He will rub the 
soles of his feet with the grease of a dormouse. Most of us 
are inclined to scoff as we see one church after another 
being put up in honour of Christ Scientist in the richer 
parts of London. We feel that there is something blas- 
phemous in the worship of God as an Almighty Medicine- 





man. But is our own idolatry of health so much less 
shocking? Perhaps it is Mrs. Eddy’s prose rather than 
her theology that makes us shudder. At any rate, there is 
little in the Christian Scientist’s religion of health that has 
not its parallel in all ages and among all peoples. It has 
even a curiously attractive parallel in the religious life of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Christ Scientist is but A®scu- 
lapius in a new incarnation, and none of us dreams of 
scoffing at Aisculapius. Of all the figures in Greek myth 
it is to Prometheus and Asculapius that men owe the 
greatest debt—to the giver of fire and the healer of disease— 
both of them punished terribly by Zeus for their services 
tomen. We cannot call up for ourselves a complete picture 
of Greek life unless we realise that the temples of A/sculapius 
set up all over the country were the counterparts at once 
of our churches and of our hospitals and hydropathics. In 
his introduction to the Loeb edition of Galen’s On the Natural 
Faculties, Dr. A. J. Brock writes: ‘“‘ The temples of A%scu- 
lapius were scattered over the ancient Hellenic world. To 
them the sick and ailing resorted in crowds. The treatment, 
which was in the hands of an hereditary priesthood, com- 
bined the best of the methods carried on at our present-day 
health-resorts, our hydropathies, sanatoriums, and nursing- 
homes. Fresh air, water-cures, massage, gymnastics, psy- 
chotherapy, and natural methods in general were chiefly 
relied on.”” Everyone who has read Marius the Epicurean 
will remember Pater’s charming description of a temple of 
sculapius in Italy at the time of the Antonines—a 
description that suggests the existence of various points of 
contact between the religion of Asculapius and modern 
religion and medicine. “The priesthood or ‘family’ of 
sculapius, a vast college, believed to be in possession 
of certain precious secrets, came nearest, perhaps,” says 
Pater, “‘ of all the institutions of the ancient world, to the 
Christian priesthood.” The healers of the body were for the 
Romans of those days the real Salvation Army. “ The 
religion of the god of bodily health, Salvator, as they called 
him absolutely, had a chance just then of becoming the one 
religion ; that mild and philanthropic son of Apollo sur- 
viving, or absorbing, all other pagan godhead.”” And such 
a modern as Dr. Freud would have felt as comfortably at 
home in the temples of Asculapius as the veriest faith- 
healer or Christian. Do we not read that the priests of 
Esculapius held that “dreams do sometimes, for those 
who watch them carefully, give many hints, concerning the 
conditions of the body—those latent weak points at which 
disease or death may most easily break into it. In the time 
of Marcus Aurelius these medical dreams had become more 
than ever a fashionable caprice”? Truly, experience, like 
the earth, is round, and progress ultimately brings us back 
again to the point from which we set out. So, at least, the 
proverbs tell us in all languages. And history seems to 
justify them, though faith flutteringly protests. 


If the majority of us do not make a religion of medicine in 
these days, it is not because we are haunted in a less degree 
by the fear of ill-health than the Greeks and Romans or 
because we are less credulous. The world’s obsession with 
the fear of illness is manifest in the amount of costly space 
devoted to advertisements of patent medicines in the news- 
papers. Every picture tells a story, says one of the most 
depressing of the advertisers ; and it is the story of a world 
of sick men and women hobbling in search of a well of 
miracles. Have you a bad leg? Do you suffer from head 
noises ? Has excessive tobacco or worse given you harden- 
ing of the arteries? Is your hair falling out? Are you 
ruptured ? Have you corns, or eczema, or heart disease ? 
Are you troubled with gout or asthma or insomnia or pim- 
ples? Who that has ever been to a holy well and watched 
the procession of beggars for health going down to drink 
the waters can have failed to see in it the image of all the 
world seeking—and finding—marvellous cures? One is 
tempted to ridicule the pills and bottles of the newspapers, 
even when one is superstitious and buys them ; but there 
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is a pathetic element in the tumult of hopes and fears they 
give rise to in a million breasts. We no longer identify 
salvation with safety in one religion. But to the sick man 
there is often little difference between them. He, like the 
gaoler in the New Testament, is troubled by the question, 
“What must I do to be saved?” No doubt, when the 
invalid becomes wrapped up in his illness, he is an egoist 
and a nuisance. Save the souls of others, said Mazzini ; 
never mind your own. An! we feel that a good man will 
say the saine thing about his body. If you must be anxious 
about health, it should be about other people’s health. 
There is no more ludicrous figure on earth than the vale- 
tudinarian sipping his gruel and only warming into elo- 
quence when discussing some such subject as whether 
eating butter is a cause of rheumatism. At the same time, one 
must not set up a superhuman standard ; it is as reasonable 
to hate disease as to hate dirt, and one may do so witha good 
conscience provided one does not make a song of it. Who 
knows what subtle relationship there may be between 
health of the body and health of the soul? Who knows 
how much ground there may be for the Aésculapian belief, 
referred to by Pater, that ‘‘all the maladies of the soul might 
be reached through the subtle gateways of the body ”’? 
Shelley and Francis Thompson were not the least spiritual 
of the poets of the nineteenth century. And yet Francis 
Thompson wrote: “ Health, I had well-nigh said, is Holiness. 
What if Holiness be Health?” And did not Shelley dream 
of dieting the world into perfection ? Was not the drinking 
of distilled water in his view an aid to virtue as well as a 
preservative against cancer? There are few authors indeed 
who have scorned the subject of disease. Montaigne tells 
us without reticence how he suffered from the stone, and 
Pepys describes his sufferings from the same affliction 
with still less modesty. Even the healthy-minded Meredith 
seems to have enjoyed writing to his friends about digestive 
troubles. One finds him writing to Admiral Meux such 
counsel as: ‘If the stomach is down, eschew potatoes as 
well as beer. ... Rise quickly in the morning, exercise 
after bath, and pray do not be more than half-an-hour 
without feeding, if you only take a crust of bread and water.” 
And in his old age he allowed himself to be enrolled as a 
member of the Food Reform Association, though he wrote : 
‘I am unworthy to be among you, for I drink wine and I 
smoke,” 

One would have fancied that with all this pother men of 
genius and men of name have made about their health, the 
world should now be on its way to know all that is necessary 
about sickness and its cure. And yet those patent-medicine 
advertisements of which we have spoken are evidence that 
disease is still as great a mystery to the average man as it 
was to his ancestors who thought that a mandrake apple 
placed under the pillow was a cure for sleeplessness, and who 
attempted to remedy loss of memory, not by a course of 
ism, but by binding the tooth or the left leg of a 
badger ‘‘ about your Right arme next unto the flesh.” 
It is certainly not for the twentieth century, with its pill- 
boxes and its ignorance, to deride the quaint cures sought 
in other centuries from herbs and charms. Gerard in his 
Herball showed as bold a face regarding the efficacy of his 
cures as any pill-manufacturer of to-day. Describing a 
certain cucumber mess recommended as a cure for “a 
pimpled or saucy face,” he claims that it— 





doth perfectly cure all manner of sawceflegme and copper faces, red 
and shining firie noses (as red as red Roses) with pimples, pumples, 
rubies, and such like pretious faces. 


One can imagine a generation in which the pimpled read 
these words with a leaping of the heart. Well, men and 
women are still troubled about their faces, and they well 
may be. One still sees plenty of “shining firie” noses (as 
red as red Roses) in the streets, and neither drug nor herb 
avails against them. The confession of the race of man is 
still that of the lepers: ‘‘ Unclean, unclean!” We are 


still only in the first day of knowledge, and we are nearer 





the level of the old guessing herbalist than of the wise man 
of to-morrow. We do not know enough even to introduce 
an era of clean streets and clean houses. So little do we 
know that, when policemen standing in filth-swirling streets 
fall easy victims to influenza, we begin at once to doubt the 
beneficence of fresh air. 
We are progressing, however. So much we may claim 
without boasting. Not only do our doctors actually know 
more than their predecessors, but they have a fine ideal of 
service. When the plague broke out in the sixteenth 
century in London, the doctors, we are told, left the town in 
the company of their fashionable patients. The poor man, 
not being able to pay fees to a doctor, was left to die 
unattended. By the time of Pepys a new spirit had come, 
and doctors suffered with the poor. But even then, as one 
is appalled to remember, the sick man and his friends were 
treated as outcasts, and shut away from the world as 
doomed creatures. The heroism of the modern nurse was 
still unknown. What an appalling picture of the dread and 
detestation of the plague-stricken we get when Pepys 
writes : 
Three or four days since I saw a dead corps in a coffin lie in the Close 
unburied, and a watch is constantly kept there night and day to keep 
the people in, the plague making us cruel, as doggs, one to another. 
There is, no doubt, more of this kind of cruelty surviving 
in the world than we like to admit. We have heard of 
instances of strange conduct to the sick on the part of 
mistresses, hotel-keepers and even panel-doctors. But, 
to balance this, there has been an immense increase in the 
spirit of service, and the doctor’s or the nurse’s is the most 
devotional of lives. There are few of us who have not in the 
course of our illnesses met a doctor who justified Stevenson's 
great praise of the physician: ‘‘ He is the flower—such as it 
is—of our civilisation ; and when that stage of man is done 
with, and only remembered to be marvelled at in history, 
he will be thought to have shared as little as any in the 
defects of the period, and most notably exhibited the virtues 
of the race.” 


A POGROM 
Il. 


The four men returned across the fields to the Manor 
House after they had seen the train leave the station. 
Twilight had merged into night; already the moon, in 
full harvest garb, was lazily rising in the east. The village 
church of Glupovka rang out eight o’clock in solemn half- 
cracked tones. A dog was howling out on the steppe. 
Dark mounds of gathered corn lay here and there near 
their path. The scene was informed with peace. Even 
the insects, so active in the summer, did not break the 
silence. Nature was resting from her season’s efforts. 

Suddenly they noticed the glare of a fire towards the 
north. They waited and watched. Soon another broke 
out; they could see the flames leaping high, fed as they 
must have been by straw thatch. Then another and 
another. Presently the breeze from the westward brought 
sounds of cries and cheering, intermingled with howls 
and whistling and the barking of many dogs. The sounds 
continued for about twenty minutes, rising and dying 
away. Then came a hurricane of cheering. A moment 
later the reason became evident—flames burst out in 
several places. The P. ’s estate was being destroyed. 

Before the four men came to the Manor House gate 
they counted fourteen fires in full career at one and the 
same time. They could not render assistance; to do so 
would have only infuriated the mob the more. It would 
not benefit their neighbours. Inaction was the only policy 
to pursue. 

The great theoricians in Petrograd talked glibly about 
land for the peasants. The justice; even the necessity, 
of this step was probably not contested by any one of the 
sufferers out there on the steppe. But licence and anarchy 
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let loose on the land are not the way to reform. Those 
people who shuddered at the bare suggestion of the 
death penalty by their very action were imperilling the 
lives of thousands. True, those who ran the risk were 
only ** boorjoos” (bourgeoisie), but in September, 1917, 
all people were still nominally equal. The Workmen’s, 
Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Government, with its social and 
civil wars, class hatred, and swelled head, had not yet 
attained power. 

The Manor House was deserted. The few Russian 
servants had fled to their homes, whilst the Austrians 
had disappeared. The night passed slowly, the four slept 
fitfully, every now and then making a tour of the yard 
and orchard. 

The next morning a deputation from the village waited 
on the Manor-House. Glupovka had held a meeting and 
passed a resolution. It had resolved to protect its rights 
and not allow the destruction of the Manor House, ‘‘ because 
after the Constituent Assembly it would pass to them, 
and there was no sense in destroying what they would 
be able to use themselves later on.” The village elders 
were thanked for their consideration. They also brought 
the news that over twenty estates had been burned and 
looted the previous night; in fact, not one property in 
the district had been spared north of the railway. The 
wildest scenes had taken place; cows had been roasted 
in the village streets, a quantity of poultry had been treated 
in like manner; drink had been forthcoming, concertinas 
played, and dancing enjoyed. There had been quarrels 
about loot. The estates had been thoroughly plundered ; 
even the boards were taken up from the flooring before 
the house was given over to fire. But only two proprietors 
who had tried to defend their houses had been killed ; 
all the others had managed to escape. 

During the afternoon a squadron of cavalry arrived 
at the Manor House. But it was soon evident the restorers 
of order were in an ugly temper. All their sympathies 
were openly on the side of the rioters. Their two officers 
were apologetic. They could do nothing with the men. 
The delegate from the Council of Workmen and Soldiers 
was the only one who exercised the least control over them. 
They expressed their hatred for all ‘* boorjoos,”” and showed 
their contempt by eating all the poultry on the farm. 
They ransacked the house, stealing almost everything 
movable except the actual furniture. They sold the plunder 
to peasants, who had arrived in carts “‘to take away 
anything we can get hold of when they burn you down,” 
as they told the proprietors to their face. The soldiers 
actually sold a sewing-machine in the presence of the owners, 
carrying it out into the yard and loading it on to the cart 
of the purchaser. 

That night the same scenes were repeated. The country 
was lit up by a score of fires. In many cases the soldiers 
joined the peasants, adding to the confusion by letting off 
their rifles ‘‘for fun.” Not a mile away S——’s estate, 
with its fine house, and many bui Idings, was blazing. 
By the light of the flames the peasants could be seen loading 
carts, whilst the youths and maidens danced amidst the 
continuous shouting and quarrelling of their elders. 

When the mad scene was at its height a horseman galloped 
up to the river bank on the other side. He shouted for 
a boat. But the soldiers, guessing that this was the 
proprietor who had escaped from his burning house, 
protested against his being brought across. ‘* Let him 
stop where he is. Let him rot there,” they shouted. 

The four men who had remained behind ‘to see the 
thing through,” had the greatest difficulty in rescuing 
S——, even though they had enlisted the support 
of the ‘‘ delegate.” This did not prevent the soldiers 
from approaching the five men as they walked to the house, 
and cursing and spitting at them. 

They entered the only room left them by the military 
rabble. S—--- looked haggard. He refused to take 
his coat off, as he had no time to complete dressing. 








“* How did it happen ?” 

“€ don’t know,” rephed S——. “‘I had just gone to 
bed about 9 o'clock, not believing in your message, when 
one of my Austrians woke me up. All the Y—— people 
were in the yard when I came out on the balcony. 
Some of them were breaking down the cattle sheds, loading 
the timber on to carts. Some were stacking straw round 
the house, whilst others were carrying out the furniture, 
clothes, or anything else they could lay their hands on. 
The youths and girls were dancing and _ shouting. 
Concertinas were played and a number of them were drunk. 
I tried to speak, but they kept shouting to me to get away 
before they got the notion into their heads to kill me. 
They were harnessing up my carts to carry away my 
property, and the cattle were being driven off. Just then 
Karl the Austrian brought a horse round to the verandah. 
As I rode away the ‘ canaille’ sang : 


“This is the last day I converse with you, my friends, 
To-morrow at early dawn my family shall weep. 


* * * 


The soldiers remained quartered on the Manor House 
for a week. They fraternised with the peasants, whose 
madness passed with the disappearance of Pavel and his 
confederates. No one was punished; those who had 
thieved most were left the richer. What encouragement 
is there to keep order in such a state of things? The 
Glupovka peasants saw and wondered. They still had 
faith in the Constituent Assembly. 

L. BG. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE fabric of Europe is being torn in shreds. Empires 
are breaking up, thrones toppling, republics spring- 
inginto existence, armies surrendering ; hundreds 
of millions of people are in a state of what the historian may 
think inconceivable excitement. Yet even in Central 
Europe the great majority of men and women still probably 
go about their business, till their fields, dig, sow, buy and 
sell, without giving more than five minutes’ thought a day 
to public affairs. And here, in the capital of London, 
though we talk and read our papers and have the news 
thrust on us at every turn, we work, eat and go to bed as 
usual, laugh at farces, stare at films of ‘ Charlie,” read 
novels, play cards, and, when walking about the streets, look 
recisely as we always did, complacent or slightly worried. 
hat is what posterity will find it difficult to understand. 
But it is natural enough. God ordained that food, sleep, 
and rest should be daily necessities in order that the race 
should always have strong anchors. Imagination will not 
sustain its effort long, and what one sees with one’s eye is 
bound to interest one most. Save at exceptional moments, 
the private person is and will be most occupied with his 
private life; it is only a few who can live by politics 
alone, and only a few more who are so preoccupied with 
humanity that they forget themselves. 
* * * 


Even at the exceptional moments in this war we do not 
lose control of ourselves. I have heard people expressing 
surprise that there has been no more public excitement 
about recent events. If, goes the argument, we made a great 
noise when we relieved Mafeking, we ought to make a still 
greater one when we reoccupy Serbia. But it doesn’t 
work that way. In the first place, we are not in the frame 
of mind. Death has been in every house. The war for 
four years has been to everyone a cause of alternate boredom 
and pain. The thing and its results have been too huge and 
terrible to be contemplated with anything but gravity. 
Too much is at stake; we do not crack bottles when our 
best friends turn the corner of a dangerous illness. Again, to 
all who have had faith in the end every victory has been 
certain, the only uncertainty being the date; if you have 
been expecting Lille to be taken and the Germans to crack 
for four years, the quality of surprise has gone from these 
events when they happen. And, finally, do men ever 
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riot over things so slow, so complex, so tremendous. The 
end of this war—if it is the end—is the climax of a great 
tragic drama. The siege of Mafeking was one small episode 
with a happy ending ; we were watching a race ; a few men, 
typified by known leaders, were involved ; we watched the 
scene as though it were thrown on the screen; we cheered 
when the hero’s enemies were baffled and the ring around 
him broke ; it was an entirely personal adventure and easy 
to be grasped. I remember shouting somewhat myself when 
the announcement was made that evening, though by no 
means an ardent supporter of the Boer War. Even now 
there would probably be cheers and fireworks if something 
quite undignified—not tragic—happened to the Kaiser. 
But our rejoicings over the final victory and the peace will 
be pretty temperate. On top of everything else nobody 
knows what is going to happen to himself and his fellows 
next year. 
* * + 


If the authorities desire us to be a little more cheerful 
they might consider increasing the amount of light we are 
allowed to display. We need not consume any more fuel ; 
only let us have our blinds up and remove the skull-caps 
off the street lamps. I believe that on a vote the popu- 
lation would plump for this and be willing to chance another 
air-raid. Occasionally one does notice now a strong light 
shining from the window of a Government department, but 
the public, after four years of fines and knockings up by the 
police, is so used to mechanical obedience that there has 
been very little more laxity noticeable. Meanwhile, crossing 
a London street after dark still leaves strong men nervous 


wrecks. 
x * * 


_A friend sends me the following poem on the present 
situation of the Hohenzollerns : 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the 


nations ! 
For thou hast said in thine heart ;: ‘* I will exalt my throne above 


the stars of God: I will be like the Most High.” 
Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit. 


* * * 


They that see thee shall look narrowly upon thee, and consider 
thee, saying : 

** Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms ; that made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed the 
cities thereof ; that opened not the house of his prisoners ? ” 

All the kings of the nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every 
one in his own house. 

But thou art cast out of thy grave like an abominable branch, 
and as the raiment of those that are slain, thrust through with a 
sword, that go down to the stones of the pit ; as a carcase trodden 


underfeet. 
Thou shalt not be joined to them in burial ; because thou hast 


destroyed thy land, and slain thy people; the seed of evildoers 
shall never be renowned. 

Prepare slaughter for his children for the iniquity of their fathers, 
that they do not rise, nor possess the land, nor {fill the face of the world 
with cities. 

For I will rise up against them, saith the Lord of Hosts, and cut 
off from Babylon the name, and remnant, and son, and nephew, 


saith the Lord. 
I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of 


Hosts. 
The author's first name was Isaiah: surname unknown. 
Onyx. 


Correspondence 7 
THE DEGAS SALE IN PARIS 


To the Editor of Tue New SratesMan. 

Sir,—Your paragraphs of October 5th and October 19th, about 
the Degas Sale in Paris, are so contrary to the facts, and do so 
grave an injustice to Lord Curzon that I hope you will insert 
these few lines of correction : 

(1) The special grant which Lord Curzon obtained for us 
was £3,000, but I was responsible for suggesting that amount 
to him, and considering the acute military and political crisis 
prevailing at the time, I think the grant was by no means 
ungenerous. 

(2) You say not more than £1,000 was to be spent on any 
particular picture. My colleague, Mr. Aitken, has given me 





his telegraphic instructions sent to our agent in Paris, which 
begins “‘ use total grant £3,000 for etc., etc.” 
(8) You say “ no nudes to be bought.” 
(4) ** No ballet subjects to be bought,” and insinuate that 
these were Lord Curzon’s instructions. 
Fortunately my colleague, who took charge of the negotiations, 
has kept an original memorandum in which Lord Curzon before 
he applied to the Treasury on our behalf suggests that I should 
back his application with a letter, naming certain important 
pictures as desirable for the nation such as : 
No. 4.—Portrait de Famille. 
»  8—Mdlle. Fiocre in the ballet “ La Source.” 
+» 44.—La Coiffure. 
» 46.—Au Foyer. 

Not a bad first list I think you must admit. It was afterwards, 
of course, greatly extended. Our aim was the perfectly legitimate 
one of getting an important work in oil with the Government 
grant, and for that reason the slighter studies, including pastels 
and sketches from the nude, were left to the National Art-Uol- 
lections Fund, who had very generously raised a fund for the 
purpose. The most important work in the sale containing nude 
figures was on our list from the beginning. 

It is quite comprehensible how gossip or prejudice should dis- 
tort this division of effort, but I think you ought to understand 
that your statements and the inferences drawn from them were 
wrong. Lord Curzon’s efforts, financial and administrative, on 
behalf of this Gallery you must know and admit. But you may 
not know that in connection with technical matters and the 
choice of pictures he has never sought to press his own pre- 
ferences against technical advice ; and I should be ungrateful for 
the confidence he has shown if I did not send you this emphatic 
protest against the manner in which this, the most recent of his 
services to us, has been misrepresented.—Yours, etc., 

C. J. Homes. 


[‘* Sardonyx ” writes :—‘* There can be no question of * gossip 
or prejudice. I made no insinuation whatever against Lord 
Curzon’s financial and administrative efforts. And I am glad of 
the opportunity now given me to express my appreciation of the 
fact that he tried to obtain, and did obtain, any money at all for 
Degas pictures from the Treasury in times like the present. Nor 
could I dream of questioning the taste of Mr. C. J. Holmes 
himself, for whose works I have an intense admiration. On the 
main points, however—namely, (2), (8) and (4)—I cannot yield. 
I need not go into the complicated details. It is sufficient to 
say that the instructions to which I referred were not concurrent 
with the first list as given by Mr. Holmes above. Before writing 
what I did I had satisfied myself that documentary proof of my 
assertions existed. Mr. Holmes evidently is, or was, not con- 
versant with the whole of the matter, and indeed not he alone 
was concerned in it.”’] 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—After four years of Armageddon, we are now on the eve 
of the fulfilment of our task, namely, ** The Destruction of 
Militarism ” in all countries, and will witness shortly perhaps 
the most striking advance in “ Civilisation *’ in the ** History of 
Man,” i.e., the building up of a “* League of Nations” for the 
prevention of war and also for the general welfare of mankind. 
But what about the League of Nations? If it is to be a success 
at all it must have : 

1. The general consent of the people. 

2. The active support of each individual. 

Well, how do we stand? As far as can be gathered the average 
man knows nothing about it, and even the best-informed has only 
a “ hazy idea.” And these are the very people who are fighting 
for its attainment. Truly we are a wonderful people. How 
on earth the Government can expect the enthusiastic support 
of the people upon a question of which they know so little 
passes my comprelfension. Is it not time the Government took 
it upon themselves to enlighten the people as to : 

1. What the League of Nations means. 

2. The League aims. 

3. The enforcement of these aims, etc? 

In my humble opinion I think the time ripe (especially before the 
cessation of hostilities) for the Government to organise a “ Series 
of Lectures” upon this subject to be delivered to the men out 
here. This I am sure would be deeply appreciated by all. Or 
is it that the Government itself is in the dark ?—Yours, etc., 

B.E. F., J. W. C. 

France. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTesMANn. 

Srr,—Discussing the small nations of the future, you point out 
that they are human and liable to err. We all know that when the 
small states of the Balkans were being freed they dashed at each 
other’s throats. We know that the United States of America 
have peace and free trade among themselves, because the 
Northern States refused self-determination to the Southern 
States. Self-determination for states as for individuals is, as 
you quote from President Wilson and Mr. Asquith, the equal 
right of every nation to choose its own way of life, and to con- 
tribute its own gifts to the common store of the world. This is 
the bright side. But if they refuse to contribute their gifts, and 
set up customs barriers, and seek for more territory here or there, 
what then|? Is not now the great chance for us and our Allies to 
found the United States of Europe, as we founded the united 
states of South Africa, and men of our race founded the United 
States of America ? 

We have demanded disarmament from Bulgaria and Turkey as 
a first condition of peace. Let us ask the same from all those who 
would be at peace with us. And when once they are disarmed, 
let us see to it that they do not as individual states bear arms 
again. Are not we and our Allies strong enough to demand that 
all the nations of Europe have freedom to carry out their own 
manner of life as they will, but that they shall not train their 
young men to bear arms, and that the only power to call them 
to arms shall rest with a Federal Council to which all may send 
delegates. This might be deferred for Germany until they have 
made full reparation to those they have wronged. Therefore, 
before our armies are disbanded, and our statesmen separate, let 
us make sure that no nation, small or great, shall be free to train 
their men to bear arms to the common peril again. This shall be 
the duty, not the right, of the United States of Europe alone, 
acting on behalf of and for the welfare of all.—Yours, etc., 


Herspert A. Day. 


Miscellany 


THE PURSUIT OF THE 
WOODEN LEG 


N 1915 I showed in Tue New Sraresman -Dickens’s 
] strange fondness for wooden legs in his books. Once 
revealed, the evidence} was clear and unmistakable, 

but no one, perhaps, except a specialist, would have noticed 
it. I collected for some years—all collectors are crazy in 
their special zeal—examples of these ligneous limbs in 
literature and journalism. No writer approaches the 
obsession of Dickens which culminates in the immortal 
figure of Wegg; and I hope that for observers of life and 
realists of to-day there will be no occasion to do so. Surgery 
has been vastly improved during the war, particularly in 
delicate operations on the knee which preserve many a leg 
not so long since doomed to destruction. Even with these 
improvements the war has taken a terrible toll of legs, and 
our soldiers and sailors who have been maimed in their 
country’s cause ought all to be provided with artificial, 
well-jointed limbs, which after some tedious practice are 
far superior to the wooden article. I knew a village woman 
of superior character and manners for whom some twenty 
years since an artificial leg was procured after considerable 
trouble. It was to be the pride of the village, an unheard-of 
thing from Oxford, costly and almost impious in its simu- 
lation of Nature. It came, and the proud wearer accepted 
it with effusion, tried it for a day or two, found it difficult, 
and gave it up. To the disappointment of her benefactress 


she was soon seen again hopping about on wood. The 
Philosophy of solvitur ambulando was beyond her. 

The welfare and comfort of our soldiers ought to be a 
prime consideration with all our authorities, national and 
local. 


It is, of course, on paper and in public professions, 





but I doubt if it is in fact. Otherwise, why should there 
be a poster literature which informs discharged soldiers of 
their rights and advises them to insist on getting them ? 
There may be wooden legs walking the streets to-day which 
ought to be superior, well-jointed limbs, and again a wooden 
leg may be preferred from those motives of ‘‘ Publicity ” 
which are becoming an obsession with our rulers and bid 
fair to become a leading—and quite un-English—feature 
of the average mind of to-day. Chance enables me to 
illustrate the subject up to date. Happening recently on 
one of those picture papers which every woman and a great 
many men read, I noticed two paragraphs in the column 
which deals with the great world of fashion and the actress 
—the photocracy which lives on publicity. A returned 
warrior with a ‘“‘ peg-leg’’—a not very felicitous phrase 
for a limb as good as Nature’s—was reported to be playing 
lawn-tennis among an expert four which seemed to demand 
quick and accurate footwork. Further, one of those 
actresses whose doings can never be overdone for the public 
eye had been explaining to the ubiquitous gossip of the 
paper that she had been agked to put her signature on the 
wooden leg of a Canadian soldier. It was, it appeared, 
crowded with similar tributes. The difficulty of writing 
on so limited a surface seems considerable, but then the 
signatures of actresses need not be legible. The flourish is 
the thing in them. 

Men broke in our wars are not at any rate neglected as 
the Elizabethans were. There is one wooden leg in Shake- 
speare, and a significant one. Boult in the play of Pericles 
answers Marina’s rebuke of his dirty trade with the question : 

** What would you have me do ?—go to the wars, would you ?— 
where a man may serve seven years for the loss of a leg, and have 
not money enough in the end to buy him a wooden one ?”’ 

The ‘‘ wooden one” was part of the recognised stock-in- 
trade of the Tudor beggar, as a rude but spirited engraving 
in the ‘*‘ Roxburghe Ballads” shows. The maimed soldier , 
however, plays no part in literature compared with the 
sailor. Colonel de Craye has described the latter well in 
Chapter XXXVI. of The Egoist : 

An old sea-captain of the old school, the Benbow school, the 
wooden leg and pigtail school, a perfectly salt old gentleman with a 
pickled tongue, and a dash of brine in every deed he committed. 

The locus classicus for such an old salt is obviously Smollett, 
whom Dickens read assiduously as a small boy. Lieutenant 
Hatchway in Peregrine Pickle is a perfect example of the 
type. He had one of his legs shot away, while serving on 
Commodore Trunnion’s ship; lived with him ashore in a 
habitation defended by a ditch and a drawbridge (which 
Dickens copied in Wemmick’s castle at Walworth) ; chaffed 
him mercilessly, and warded off his blows by tilting up 
his own wooden leg with great agility. This, as Smollett 
hints, may be thought an unlikely touch ; but the wooden 
leg is not so hampering as might be expected, and is not 
inconsistent with vigorous action. At the beginning of 
1911 a one-legged man got twenty months’ hard labour 
at the Olid Bailey for robbery with violence, and in 1915 a 
tailor’s presser got two months’ hard labour for kicking a 
constable on the jaw with his wooden leg and making him 
insensible. 

Following Hatchway there is a whole crowd of old salts 
in fiction, picturesquely provided with wooden legs and 
suitable talk. Blackmore, who is fond of sturdy English 
characters, has several. In Mary Anerley Pegleg Joe had 
two wooden legs, and his son Bob, who had been three 
times round the world, one. The father answered the 
crafty lawyer who twitted him with being the worst off 
thus : 

** The corners of the body is the Lord’s good-will; he calleth 
home a piece to let the rest bide on, and giveth longer time to it— 
so saith King David.” 

In Perlycross, another of Blackmore’s books, Chapter XXXV. 
introduces Timber-legged Dick, a cunning tar who insisted 
on having two wooden legs. The dialogue between him 
and the carrier who was giving him a lift shows why. 
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** "Long of Nelson ?” Master Hill inquired, pointing to the places 
where the feet were now in deputy. 

The old tar nodded ; and then with that sensitive love of accuracy 
which marks the tar, growled out, ‘‘ Leastways, one of them.” 

** And what come to t’other wan?” Master Hill was capable of 
really large human interest. 

** Had ‘un off, to square the spars, and for zake of vamily.” 

Old Hill nodded with manly approbation. Plymouth was his 
birthplace ; and he knew that other sons of Nelson had done this ; 
for it balanced their bodies, and composed their minds for another 
five shillings a week, and the sale of the leg covered all expenses. 

** You’m a very ingenious man”; he glanced, as he spoke, at the 
sailor’s jury-rig. ‘* I’ll war’n no doctor could a’ vitted ’e up, like 
thiccy.” 

** Vitted ’un myself with a double swivel. Can make four knots 
an hour now. They doctors can undo ’e, but ’em can’t do ’e up.” 

This is an instance of Blackmore’s wide knowledge and 
animated dialogue. Readers will find much to interest 
them in his books outside Lorna Doone, which are inci- 
dentally mystery stories of merit. A ‘“‘jury-leg” or a 
**jury-mast ” is the marine paraphrase for the ligneous 
limb, and may be found in the Troy Town of ‘‘ Q,” who 
knows seafaring ways as well as English literature. But 
it is The Mayor of Trey, by the same Cornish romancer, 
which makes the most effective use of a wooden leg in 
modern fiction—apart from Stevenson. Discredited and 
unknown, the Mayor returns to his native place as a maimed 
seaman of no account. Mr. Farnol, in The Amateur 
Gentleman, introduces a bo’sun who is notable as possessing 
a wooden leg which can be screwed off in sections. One 
does not see much point in this improvement, for the occa- 
sions when Bo’sun Jerry wished one leg to be shorter than 
the other were surely few. Yet the detail may be true to 
character. The sailor has a way of doing simple things in 
elaborate ways; it pleases his sense of ingenuity. Long 
John Silver, the best character in Treasure Island, had 
not strictly a wooden leg, for his left leg was cut off close 
by the hip, and “‘ under the left shoulder he carried a crutch 
which he managed with wonderful dexterity.” Silver lost 
his leg in action. Jim Hawkins, when he was crouching in 
an apple barrel, heard him say : 

** Flint was cap’n ; I was quartermaster, along of my timber leg. 
The same broadside I lost my leg, old Pew lost his deadlights.” 


The ship in Treasure Island is ruled by Captain Smollett, 
which is, perhaps, a hint where Stevenson got some of his 
picturesque details. Anyhow, Silver is immense, and 
Stevenson confesses to Henley his origin: ‘‘I will now 
make a confession. It was the sight of your maimed 
strength and masterfulness that begot John Silver in Treasure 
Island.””’ No one would be ready to repeat in print the 
actual disfigurement of a friend. Walter Scott certainly 
was not. There can be little doubt that Dominie Sampson 
was taken from the eccentric tutor in Scott’s family, George 
Thomson. The latter was minus a leg, but in spite of 
that a great walker. He was also a “ stickit minister,” 
but Scott appreciated his good qualities, and wrote in a 
letter of 1812: 

I am relieved of the labour of hearing Walter's lesson by a gallant 
son of the church, who, with one leg of wood and another of oak, 
walks from and to Melrose every day for that purpose. 

Could Dickens have resisted the chance of adding the 
leg to round off the strange character? Perhaps not ; 
Dickens was too free with the eccentricities and humours 
of his associates. Scott was a gentleman in this, as in all 
else, and Thomson was proud, it is said, of standing for 
the character of the eccentric but faithful Dominie in Guy 
Mannering. The wooden-legged soldiers, as I have said, 
are nothing compared with the sailors. There is a passing 
reference in Philip to a General Pinwood with a cork leg, 
only noticeable because it illustrates Thackeray’s irritating 
way of naming characters directly after their physical 
defects or other obvious qualities—a proceeding quite 
unworthy of his subtlety. The novel which Mr. Pendennis 
wrote, Walter Lorraine, was not “‘ first chop,” as Warrington 
remarked, but it pleased young Clive Newcome. He liked 


the part ‘“‘ where Walter runs away with Neera, and the 
General can’t pursue them, though he has got the post- 
chaise at the door, because Tim O’Toole has hidden his 
wooden leg!” Mr. Pendennis, apparently, descended to 
farce ; and so to-day has the popular author of Spud Tamson, 
who pictures a General wearing a wooden leg, and so afraid 
of losing it that he keeps an orderly by him who carries 
a spare one to take its place. 

These references, a few culled out of many, may serve 
to show the interest of a vast subject. Amazed, like Clive, 
at my own moderation, I add only a story, a jest, and an 
apologue by a famous hand. The story concerns a Cam- 
bridge professor who carried omniscience so far as to become 
a terror to his friends. They resolved to refute him. Two 
of them went to London, and after long wandering in murky 
byways found and priced a wooden leg. Returned, they 
carefully led up to the subject, and asked him the price 
of such a thing. He named to their joy two shillings more 
than they had been asked, and they triumphantly told 
him that they had actually tested the matter as buyers, 
** Quite right, my dear friends,” he replied. ‘* But I hope 
you did not buy that leg. The extra money is essential for 
practical use, for it means a brass binding at the bottom.” 
They retired in despair. He was indeed omniscient. 

The jest was due to a parishioner of Braintree, who in 
1911 gave the guardians of the place a wooden leg. There 
the information of the London Press—too indifferent to 
weighty provincial decisions—ceases. But I feel sure of 
the main details of the event. The leg came to a possessor 
who did not want it, and a select and convivial company 
was invited to discuss the question, What will he do with 
It? After due sacrifices to Bacchus, the god produced the 
answer. ‘‘ Give it to them guardians of Braintree. Well 
named, I say; haven’t they wooden heads to fit it, in a 
manner of speaking ? ” 

The apologue, due to F. W. Walker, the well-known 
head of St. Paul’s School, runs as follows : 

‘ A certain man had a wooden leg, and told his wife that he did 

not wish the fact to be known. But reports about the wooden leg 
got abroad, which the wife, whenever they reached her, indignantly 
denied. Thus far she had only done what any wife would do 
But she proved herself to be a good wife by the circumstance that, 
although she unscrewed the wooden leg every night and screwed it 
on every morning, yet, when she denied that it existed, she firmly 
believed that she was telling the truth. 
Here is a question of casuistry which might be discussed at 
length. I might even crib my arguments and conclusions 
from a Monographie du Mensonge which I cherish, and 
not be found out. But space is precious; casuistry— 
outside certain professional circles—is not popular; and 
most people cling to the delusion that good lying is easy— 
too easy to be worth critical examination, or the practice 
due to an art. VERNON RENDALL. 


IN ABSENCE 


Y lovely one, be near to me to-night, 
M For now I need you most since I have gone 
Through the sparse woodlands in the fading light, 
Where in time past we two have walked alone, 
Heard the loud nightjar spin his pleasant note, 
And seen the wild rose folded up for sleep, 
And whispered, though the soft word choked my 
throat, 
Your dear name out. across the valley deep. 
Be near me now, for now I need you most. 
To-night I saw an insubstantial flame 
Casting along those shadowy paths a ghost 
That turned to me and answered to your name, 
And mocked me with a wraith of far delight .. . 
Be near to me, I need you most to-night. 
EpWarD SHANKS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Raleigh Tercentenary has :been fairly adequately 
celebrated. Mr. Gosse’s lecture at the Mansion 
House was a good one; the war did not prevent 
meetings in various quarters of the globe; and the Press 
spared more space than might have been expected. Why 
have they almost all in recent years begun to spell his name 
Ralegh? ‘‘ Legh” is no sort of a syllable to our eyes. If 
it had long been standardised and there were no authoritative 
alternative one wouldn’t object. But Raleigh’s widow used 
“ Raleigh ” and his own contemporaries rung the changes on 
several spellings. If we must throw over the traditional 
spelling we might throw it over for ‘‘ Rawley,” which at 
least represents the pronunciation ; but why throw it over 
at all? Only because there are people who like to look 
pedantic even when there is not a pedant’s excuse for it. 
I am sure that it takes them a conscious effort every time 


‘cs 99 
. 


they leave out the “i 
x * * 


Enough of that. One thing which struck me most about 
both the orations and the articles, including the interesting 
essay in the Literary Supplement, was the general absence 
of quotations from Sir Walter’s works. People concentrated 
on his career as a sailor, as a politician and a courtier, and 
thought it unnecessary to say more about his writings than 
that he wrote them—or some of them. The Anglo-American 
Alliance (or rather Association) largely accounted for this ; 
we had to dwell extensively on the New World, the settlement 
of which now proves to have been so useful. But the 
occasion might have been taken of drawing people’s attention 
to the beauties and majesties of Raleigh’s verse and prose, 
even the most hackneyed passages in which are unknown to 
many intelligent readers. 


+ * aS 


His verse is uneven in quality and undefined in quantity. 
So far as I know, but I am open to correction, the critical 
edition by the Rev. John Hannah, published by Pickering 
in 1845, still holds the field. It contains almost everything 
ascribed to Raleigh with any plausibility, and an elaborate 
commentary which disputes his claims to all the poems 
save four or five. There is the slightest of evidence for 
his authorship of the pilgrim ballad beginning : 


As you came from the holy land 
Of Walsinghame, 

Met you not with my true love, 
By the way as you came? 


How shall I know your true love 
That have met many one, 

As I went to the holy land, 
That have come, that have gone ? 


The argument for his authorship of “ If all the world and 
love were young”—the answer to his friend Marlowe’s 
“Come live with me and be my love ”—is rather stronger. 
The lovely sonnet on The Faerie Queene is, happily, his 
almost unquestionably : 

Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay 


Within that temple, where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn. 


So also is The Lie, thirteen stanzas on the model of 


Say to the Court, it glows, 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Say to the Church, it shews 
What’s good, and doth no good : 
If Church and Court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


The lines written by him the night before he was executed : 


Even such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have. . . . 


are in all the anthologies. So is the beginning of The 
Pilgrimage : 
Give me my scallop-shell of quiet ; 
My staff of faith to walk upon ; 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet ; 
My bottle of salvation. 
But the poem is often truncated; they stop at the 
more beatific parts of Raleigh’s vision and omit the bitter 
lines on 
Heaven’s bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl ; 
No conscience molten into gold, 
No forg’d accuser bought or sold, 
No cause deferr’d, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s Attorney. 


The King’s Attorney whom Raleigh faced on earth was 
Sir Edward Coke, who conducted the case with infamous 


brutality. 
* * * 


Raleigh’s noblest entire effort in prose was his account of 
the fight off the Azores, in which his cousin, Sir Richard 
Grenville, fought his last fight. This narrative is the basis 
of Tennyson’s fine poem ; Tennyson drew from it not merely 
his details of fact but his language to such an extent that 
his poem is in places but a metrical paraphrase. There is, how- 
ever, agreat field for the anthologist in Raleigh’s prodigious 
History of the World. There occurs that great passage 
vindicating the influence of the stars over human destinies : 


And certainly it cannot be doubted but the stars are instruments 
of a far greater use than to give an obscure light, and for men to 
gaze on after sunset; it being manifest that the diversity of the 
seasons, the winters and summers, more hot and cold, are not so 
uncertained by the sun and moon alone, who alway keep one and 
the same course ; but the stars have also their working therein. 

And if we cannot deny, but that God hath given virtue to springs 
and fountains, to cold earth, to plants and stones, minerals, and to 
the excremental parts of the basest living creatures, why should we 
rob the beautiful stars of their working powers ? For, seeing they 
are many in number, and of eminent beauty and magnitude, we 
may not think that in the treasury of his wisdom who is infinite 
there can be wanting, even for every star, a peculiar virtue and 
operation ; as every herb, plant, fruit, and flower adorning the 
face of the earth hath the like. For as these were not created to 
beautify the earth alone, and to cover and shadow her dusty face, 
but otherwise for the use of man and beast, to feed them and cure 
them, so were not these uncountable glorious bodies set in the 
firmament to no other end than to adorn it, but for instruments 
and organs of his divine providence, so far as it has pleased his 
just will to determine. 

How simple and natural is this language for all its resounding 
march; how much better in that place that easy 
“ beautiful” before “ stars ” than the most recondite, specialised 
adjective that could have been found; who since Raleigh, 
but Donne at his best or Jeremy Taylor, could have spoken 
‘“‘ and to cover and shadow her dusty face”? The passage 
is not very well known. The only thing from the History 
of the World that is well known is the great concluding 
epitaph on ambition and tribute to death which ends— 
and thus ending, must have echoed in De Quincey’s mind 
when he wrote the most eloquent of his paragraphs on 
opium—with one of the famous sentences of English 
prose : 

O eloquent, just and mighty Death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done ; 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of 
the world and despised; thou hast drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty and ambition of man, 
and covered it all over with these two narrow words, *‘ Hic jacet !” 


Wolfe, rowing in the dark across the St. Lawrence, said 
that he had rather have written Gray’s Elegy than take 
Quebec. It is the glory of the Elizabethan Age (as perhaps 
of every great poetic era) that it produced men capable 
of rivalling either feat. Sir Walter Raleigh was one. 
SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Where England Sets Her Feet. By Bernarp Capes. Collins. 
6s. net. - 


Karen. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewick. Collins. 6s. net. 
That Which Hath Wings. By Ricuarp Denan. Heinemann. 


7s. net. 
The Anchor. By M. T. H. Sapier. Constable. 6s. net. 


It is absurd that these four books should all be considered 
as belonging to the species novels. They differ as much 
as marzipan from mustard, and there is no more essential 
connection between Mr. Sadler’s book and Richard Dehan’s 
than there is between ten o’clock on a Tuesday morning 
and the divine right of kings. In England an attention 
to form in art has always been rather the exception; and 
the novel, from the days of Nash to the days of Mr. Wells, has 
been a species of art in which incoherence and shapclessness 
have often been considered virtues. Richard Dehan’s 
novel is a pre-war plum-cake—massive, indigestible, with 
quite as much incident as plan. One feels there was 
never any recipe for this kind of food, but a series of 
accidents on the range which was redeemed by hastily 
chucking all the ingredients into one pot! Baden-Powell 
(thinly disguised), the Dop Doctor, the Smart Set, Twilight 
Sleep, a Miraculous Boy Scout, the Catholic religion, the 
German spy system, Belgian atrocities, Mr. Raven Hill’s 
Kaiser Wilhelm, airplanes, the Eternal Verities, and 
Bougereau’s “‘ Consolatio Afflictorum ”—they are all here, 
and you never know which brick you will break your teeth 
on. Richard Dehan’s idea of how people talk is full 
of interest. When the Dop Doctor wants to know if the 
aeroplane his son is going in will fly high, he asks: ;‘ Does 
this German officer intend climbing to any high altitudes 
or perpetrating anything in the nature of a display?” 
And here is the Chief Scout’s advice to Suffragettes: ‘‘ To 
herd with the wild she-asses isn’t the way to serve her 
sex. Rowdiness and shrieking will never get the Vote 
for women. Burning down empty country houses won’t 
lead a female Member into the House of Parliament. It 
isn’t Propaganda to behave like an improper goose.”’ There 
is, of course, a love story, in which the heroine is Patience 
Saxham, “ with a deep warm voice ” ; and the end of it was 
like this : 


She knew a joyful shock, a checking of the pulses. Then her 
blood whirled on its crimson circle as though arteries and veins 
were brimmed with wine. Her bosom heaved, her eyes were misty 
jewels, and out of the wonderful silence about them came to her the 
low, sweet soughing of her long-lost Wind of Joy. 


There we will leave her, shortly, it is to be presumed, to 
be “released” on the “ movies.” Mr. Capes was al ways 
a careful craftsman, his work a protest against the 
slovenly school, and his last book is well devised and 
pleasantly written. But it singularly fails to move. 
Determined, apparently, not to write a war-book, he con- 
ceived the idea of giving us a picture of that Elizabethan 
England which comprehends the same patriotism as the 
England of George. It was a good idea; but his story, 
though it be of the West, is thin and awkward. It never 
seems really to grip the author, and it certainly does not 
grip the reader. The two little bastards, whose love affairs 
he tells, are never more than painted masks, whose flirtings 
are capable but controlled. Although the under-plot of 
treachery and witchcraft is better, it does rot thrill as 
it should, owing to our lack of interest in the characters. 


There is a suspicion of scholarly propaganda about 
Mr. Capes ; Richard Dehan selects largely from posters and 
headlines; Mrs. Sidgwick frankly writes a war-tract. 
Karen is not so bitter as Salt and Savour, and it is not so 
good a story. The very despair and anger of the earlier 
book gave it a power which this one lacks. For one thing, 


Mrs. Sidgwick here deals in types, not in extremes. Her 
English girl is a composite photograph, so is her good 
German, and so are her bad Germans. It would be better 
perhaps if ordinary people did, like politicians, school- 
masters, and popular preachers, act almost invariably to type ; 
but, alas! they do not. And our pleasure in Karen’s career 
in Germany before and after the outbreak of the war is 
spoiled by its astonishing similarity to all other careers as 
told in fiction. It is absurd to accuse Mrs. Sidgwick of not 
knowing her Germany, but she has not applied her know- 
ledge in this book. She has preferred to write the sort of 
novel which any clever novelist, familiar with her books 
—Countess von Arnim and Miss Spottiswoode—might have 
written with ease. The only individual in the book is the 
horrible Herr Putser, Max’s tutor; and he is only an indi- 
vidual because one demands little in the way of person- 
ality from a German tutor. Karen, who tells her own story, 
is but a shadow; and even thecompetent, kindly American, 
who finally helps the widowed Karen to escape into Switzer- 
land, is but a kind of pocket Hoover. Still, there is a 
certain amount of quiet conventional comedy in the picture 
of the Hohenrode household and the struggle between the 
Prussian aristocrats and the Jews and other rich bourgeois ; 
and if the reader can ignore the arranged machinery and 
the too obvious purpose of the story, Karen has passages 
which will, at any rate, amuse. 


Mr. Sadler has been ambitious in The Anchor. That he 
has not succeeded is to say that he has not written a new 
Richard Feverel. Indeed, his novels, modern after the 
manner of Mr. Charles Marriott, make one wonder whether 
the idyllic love story can be handled in the rather exiguous, 
reticent, economical manner. Just as one doubts whether 
the modern schools of painting, whatever else they 
give, can leave the deep, satisfying joy conveyed by the 
colour and line of Bellini, of Titian, or of Watts, so one 
wonders whether the modern way of writing, the “ I leave 
it to you, Reader,” method, can be as fulfilling as the manner 
of the older masters. Laddie Macalister comes to London 
via Paris—he was a character in Mr. Sadler’s Hyssop— 
and starts on journalism and love-making almost simul- 
taneously. The initial passage with Janet is very well 
rendered. It has fantasy and truth, and it raised our 
hopes. Good, ‘too, are the chapters when Laddie is regarding 
himself as almost married to Janet, and Janet thinking of 
herself as scarcely knowing Laddie. But then Mr. Sadler 
fails. He has begun on a poetic note, a lyric note. It may 
not be possible to sustain that in a novel; but at least the 
author should only drop into sound prose. Mr. Sadler does 
far worse. He flies to melodrama. Pamela Cartmel, the 
woman who does not want Laddie, but hates having her 
vanity hurt by his refusal to be her lover, is pure melodrama. 
And her connection with Laddie’s old enemy, Dacre, tops 
melodrama. This, not that we dislike a distinct melo- 
drama, but it does not suit Mr. Sadler. It renders him 
uneasy and conventional. For instance, just because 
Pamela is his wicked siren, Mr. Sadler represents her as 
being willing to do something—forge a telegram in order to 
keep Laddie in Berlin in August, 1914—which the cad 
Dacre shrinks from doing. Mr. Sadler, in his poetic or 
his prose moods, would know that the old convention which 
makes men more honourable than women, less likely to 
“do the dirty,” is quite false. Most politicians are men. 
Again, it is absurd to suppose that a girl like Janet would 
be persuaded that Laddie had committed adultery because 
Mrs. Cartmel could produce a safety-pin belonging to the 
unfortunate youth. Even before the war one could lend a 
woman a pin without being compelled into the réle of 
Lothario. Too much of the book is taken up with this 
sorry business, and Mr. Sadler has spoiled his love-story by 
what is, we feel, rather unwilling labour. Next time he 
must trust to his characters. If they want adventures they 
will have them ; but it is a poor job foisting business into a 
tale of young love. 
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PELMANISM versus MILITARISM. 


By ARTHUR F. THORN, 


Author of “ Richard Jefferies and Civilisation,” ‘“‘ Social Satires,” etc. 


N common with the gift of life, humanity has been 
endowed with Mind, and within the circle of these 
two gifts, liberty and happiness are not merely idealistic 
possibilities, but the natural heritage and birthright of 
every individual, irrespective of social status or economic 
class distinctions. Each individual possesses the right to live 
and think; to preserve a reasonable freedom within the 
social system, and to secure a maximum of happiness which 
does not depend for its existence upon the enforced misery 
and slavery of others. 

There is nothing new either in tyranny or in its resultant 
moral degradation. The peoples of the world have always 
suffered more or less from the unnatural repression of indi- 
vidual initiative and personal freedom, but, although the 
exploiters of human credulity and ignorance are deserving 
of blame for taking advantage of the unthinking majority, 
there is legitimate ground for an indictment of the masses 
from the standpoint of their obstinate antipathy to thought. 
If the latter were less credulous and more analytical men- 
tally; if they would weigh human motives and social 
values in the scales of intelligence, then the exploiters of 
mankind would be quite unable to wreck the lives and hap- 
piness of millions of simple and unsuspecting people as they 
are doing to-day with such impunity and success. 

The miseries and almost unrealisable horrors of war, to 
say nothing of the inevitable slavery of mind and body 
which must accompany the military organisation of brute 
force for slaughter, all these evil things spring from one 
condition—a condition of mental inactivity; they are 
born of our failure to appreciate the power of thought. The 
positive evils of Militarism, as they exist almost universally 
to-day, should make obvious to us all the ultimate outcome 
of credulous, undeveloped minds and unawakened imagina- 
tions. These subversive things, which are to-day magnified 
to the point of insanity by universal war, do prove in a 
most terrible fashion the price that a non-thinking and un- 
reasoning humanity must pay for its mental defects and 
inefficiencies. 

For neglecting the faculty of thought, humanity to-day 

is suffering indescribable tortures of body and mind which 
might quite easily have been prevented by the exercise of 
reason and intelligence. It is not, as many suppose, a 
racial problem, it is a problem of the universal mind of man. 
It is not entirely a question of the mental defects of any 
particular class or nationality, it is a problem involving 
humanity en masse. War and Militarism are not new 
things, neither are they the sole product of any particular 
race. Repression of individuality and vicious tyranny are 
as ancient as man himself, and have always arisen from 
the same cause, namely, mental laziness and non-intelli- 
gence on the part of the people who allow themselves to be 
used up in the interests of degenerate rulers. If we permit 
arrogant and unscrupulous autocrats to decide the con- 
dition and object of our lives ; if we allow despots to for- 
mulate laws which are expressly designed for our own per- 
sonal sacrifice and destruction, what legitimate reason have 
we for complaint ? 
_ War is unquestionably the most hideous fraud ever 
imposed upon a long-suffering humanity; it denies the 
sacredness of human life, and elevates into virtues those 
mechanical and non-mental responses to autocratic autho- 
rity which involve the annihilation of human personality 
and the death of individuality. Militarism substitutes an 
wmpersonal and external discipline for an internal and per- 
sonal discipline—the Man becomes a machine—the spirit 
becomes a soulless mechanism—life becomes death. It ts the 
price that humanity pays for refusing to recognise individual 
mental power ; tt 1s the tragedy of stagnant brains; the 
Golgotha of human intellect. 

In a world populated with mentally awakened people 
the curse of Militarism would be unable to exist. There is 
no question about this at all. War, which is the idealisation 
of brute force, could not possibly be accepted in a universe 

populated with individuals who realised that brute force 
was the negation of mind and intelligence. A military 





autocrat in such a world would immediately be placed in 
prison for safe custody. The people would perceive that 
he was not only insane but also a source of serious danger 
to the community. They would relate the destructive 
ideas which dominated such a man to the effect of such 
ideas if put into action. They would not watt until the 
world was plunged into the madness of war, they would 
visualise the result before it actually occurred and make sure 
that no such appalling calamity could come about. This, it is 
certain, would be the action taken by a mentally awakened 
people who understood the relation between thought and 
action. 


It is the hope of the world that the people shall be men- 
tally awakened ; that they shall be, as it were, initiated 
into the mysteries of mind ; that social science and intel- 
ligent education shall prepare men and women not only for 
the particular trade, business, or profession which they 
choose to adopt, but for the supreme art of life itself. This 
is the need, and it is as urgent as our need of bread. A 
system of mental development is required that will link up 
all the tangled ends of unorganised thought, and enable 
the individual to become conscious of the highest values 
of human life, not only from a personal, but from a universal 
standpoint. This system of mental education exists and 
has already proved itself to be of extreme value to 
thousands of individuals who had been previously handi- 
capped by undeveloped brains and starved imagination. 
The Pelman System of Mind and Memory Training exists 
not only for the purpose of sharpening one’s mental facul- 
ties in relation to commercial affairs, but also toenable the 
eyes of the mind to perceive more important and much 
deeper realities than the surface values of civilisation. 


Pelmanism exists to help the mind to become aware of itself 
in relation to the infinite possibilities of human existence, and 
also to develop personality in the direction of freedom and 
self-realisation. Itis one of the saddest factsof human life 
that so few really express themselves fully or achieve acondi- 
tion of lifethat merges harmoniously with their own particular 
temperamental needs and desires. It is usually the diseased 
personalities of despots that express themselves to the 
full, as we have ample proof to-day. The peace-loving 
and normal man or woman who detests violence and leans 
mentally towards the higher values of life rarely comes to 
possess sufficient mental power to achieve what he or she 
feels instinctively to be the highest and best. This is the 
failure of the wrongly educated mind—the mind that is 
not whole. Militarists who gamble with the simple 
idealism of ordinary folk, could not function were the 
opposite and higher mental qualities sufficiently developed 
in the people they exploit. It is at this point that the 
Pelman System of Mind and Memory Training asserts 
itself and reiterates the urgent need for real mental educa- 
tion based upon the laws of personal psychology. 


Pelmanism draws the individual mind in the direction of 
all that is truly educational: it interests the student in 
those things which really matter in the cause of individual 
progress and social sanity. These most important truths 
may be stated and restated in a very few words, but 
humanity is not yet mentally awake to those basic facts of 
human psychology which, if recognised and acted upon, 
would revolutionise the world and purge the diseases of 
War and Militarism from human society for ever. 


““ Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course ts 
jully described, with a Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of “ Truth’s”” 
famous Report on the Pelman System and a form entitling 
readers of THe New STATESMAN fo the complete Course for 
one-third less than the usual fees, on ——- to The 
Pelman Institute, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; 
15 Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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EMPIRE-BUILDERS 


The Life of Lord Clive. Two vols. By Str Grorcr Forrest. 
Cassell. 386s. net. 

Bismarck. By C. Grant Ropertson. ‘‘ Makers of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

It is a doubtful matter whether a biographer should take 
upon himself also the task of an advocate. His object is pre- 
sumably truth ; and, besides, it may be thought that a man 
has done enough for another when he has solemnly recorded 
all his actions. On the other hand, it may be asked, who is 
to extenuate a man’s crimes if his biographer does not ? The 
stories of Clive and Bismarck raise these questions acutely 
for different reasons. Bismarck was certainly a great and 
certainly a dishonest man. We have realised in the last few 
years not only that his means were of a kind offensive to the 
private code of honour, but also that his end constituted a 
distinct injury to the whole of the present generation. This 
makes it a little more difficult to excuse the moral vagaries 
of his genius ; and yet his end was a great one, not wholly 
pursued for his own advantage. Clive on one occasion at 
least played a trick outside the rules of honourable beha- 
viour. e did it not only to further his design of British 
supremacy in Bengal, but also to save the lives of his friends. 
These are considerations of weight, and it may in addition 
be doubted whether British rule in India, unsatisfactory as 
it has been, has not been after all the nearest road which could 
have been taken to decent government. Yet an Indian poet, 
whose command of our language should indicate sympathy 
with our difficulties, looking back from to-day on the period 
when his country was first set on this road, recently wrote : 

The tyranny of greedy men 
Is stopped, and ‘India now is not a den 
Of Hastings and Clives and viceroys bad, 
Whose evil rules created happ’nings sad. 

Without inquiring too closely how far the succession of 
bad viceroys continued, or whether any of them are still 
extant, it is easy to agree with Dr. Peshoton Sorabji Goolbai 
Dubash, the distinguished Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional College of Chromatics and Esperantic Consul for 
Karachi, that Clive was a greedy man. He was greedy both 
for himself and for his employers; he secured for his own 
use the jaghir of £30,000 a year and for the Company a 
mighty share in the revenues of Bengal. But he was also a 
great man and a great soldier ; and but for him it is doubtful 
whether India would ever have shared the blessings of the 
epoch of which Dr. Dubash sings : 

Victoria Good, Victoria Great, now reigns 
For our Empire of British vast domains. 
It is all very puzzling for the biographer. 

Sir George Forrest and Mr. Grant Robertson adopt very 
different courses ; and if the respective merits of their two 
books, considered as examples of the art of biography, be 
taken as the test, there could be very little doubt as to the 
right course to be followed. It is true that Sir George does 
not take up Clive’s defence with any vehemence or vivacity ; 
but then vehemence and vivacity are not his strong suits, 
and his desire to exculpate his hero is apparent enough. Mr. 
Grant Robertson neither defends nor condemns. He stands 
aloof and contemplates Bismarck realistically as a natural 
phenomenon—an angle of vision which gives the spectator, 
heaven knows, enough to think about. Nevertheless, the 
conjunction of his book with the life of Clive wakens certain 
speculations in the breast of the reader. Our grandfathers— 
or some of them—used to be agitated by the question 
whether it was possible to be an actor and a Christian. This 
having been settled past dispute, we have to-day to ask our- 
selves whether it is possible to be an Empire-builder and a 
gentleman. And, if the question be answered in the nega- 
tive, as it must be on the evidence of Clive and Bismarck, we 
may inquire further whether it would not be best for the 
biographer frankly to admit as much. Mr. Robertson makes 
no effort to excuse the Ems dispatch or that masterpiece of 
Bismarck’s diplomacy, the “ Reinsurance” Treaty with 
Russia. Sir George Forrest, however, appears to think that 
there is a good deal to be said in praise of the sham treaty 
with which Clive deceived Omichund and for the device by 
which Admiral Watson’s name was forged to it. 

This is not due to any sinister desire on his part to make 
the worse appear the better case. It springs apparently 
from a certain congenital conventionality of view and a 
woolliness of expression which rob his book of a good deal of 
its value. It must be owned that constantly in his pages not 


only Clive but all the actors in his story spring out in sudden 
life and startle the reader by their vigour and verisimilitude. 
We cannot recall many descriptions in historical literature 
finer than those given here of the Black Hole, of the death 
of Surajah Dowlah and of the revelation to Omichund that 
deceit had been practised upon him. Unfortunately there 
are quotations from Holwell’s narrative, from the Seir 
Mutagherin and from Orme’s history. Clive lives, nobly if 
quaintly, in his letters. But, like many a great man, he 
grows small in attempting to excuse his great dishonesty 
to the small men around him; and Sir George reduces him 
to pigmy proportions in taking these attempts at their 
face value and in assuming that he did only what any 
English gentleman would have done in his place. Clive was 
once in his life, for whatever excellent motives, a great 
villain ; and though his lapse was unusual and took place 
under great strain, it was consistent with the whole of his 
character that, under those circumstances, he should have 
been capable of it. Besides that, the worst that can be said 
of him, morally, was that he went to India, like the rest, to 
get rich quick, and that having got rich quicker than the 
rest, he saw no impropriety in enforcing with an iron hand 
the Company’s decision that none of their servants should 
grow so rich again, and in protesting that he had taken no 
presents since the Company’s decision, though all the time 
he was enjoying his monstrous jaghir in return*for no services 
rendered. The best that can be said of him, morally, is that 
he never followed his own advantage to the detriment of his 
employers and that he was open-handed with his wealth. 
The best that can be said of him in the worldly mp | is that 
he was a soldier and a military diplomat not often sur- 
passed in English history, and that he had sufficient vision 
to look beyond the Company and see where his country came 
into the story. The worst that can be said of him from the 
same point of view is that, being an indifferent administrator, 
he made a tangle of the settlement of Bengal that taxed the 
genius of Hastings to unravel and that he proved wholly 
incapable of adapting himself to English political conditions. 
But the essence of his career and character, of his virtues as 
well as of his thoughts, lies in the demonic genius with which 
he adapted himself to Eastern ideas and methods, adding a 
Western vigour and consequence of purpose which 
enabled him to beat the Easterns at their own game. Sir 
George Forrest may have perceived this, but ii he has he 
has kept it to himself. His Clive is about as demonic as 
Lord Curzon. His book, however, is rendered valuable by 
its fulness and by its richness in entertaining quotation. 

No such charges can be levelled against Mr. Grant 
Robertson, who has achieved an astonishing feat of realistic 
portraiture, almost entirely without resort to those intimate 
touches of personal detail on which biographers commonly 
rely. His picture is entirely of the politician, but in the 
painting of it the outline of the whole man appears ; and a 
reader of this volume could not afterwards learn anything of 
Bismarck’s private life for which he was not already pre- 
pared. Mr. Robertson, as we have said, regards him as a 
natural phenomenon and sets down good and evil dispas- 
sionately, so that one delights in a revelation of astucity and 
power, as though in reading a novel, and does not realise 
until the book is done that, but for its subject, one might 
have been reading by a larger fire in greater ease of mind. 
Mr. Robertson very rightly, however, himself avoids any 
arguments from Bismarck’s career to the present day, just 
as he avoids well-meaning excuses or unnecessary recrimina- 
tions. These he leaves to the taste and judgment of the 
reader ; and he leaves the way perfectly open for them. But 
Bismarck, like many parts of the creation, may be judged 
on two different planes. The tiger, at close quarters, is 
nothing else but a dangerous animal; but if the sense of 
danger be removed it is a thing of beauty Bismarck was a 
statesman who set up an institution which was inimical to 
the peace of Europe and which we are now concerned to pull 
down. But, on another plane, he is a strong man performing 
feats of strength for the delectation of the beholder. He 
was indeed the strong man of his age and no individual over- 
came him. Twice only he was defeated, and each time 
by asystem. On the first occasion he withdrew with honour 
from his battle with the Roman Church. On the second, 
the Imperial system which he had set up completely deprived 
him of power. It is Mr. Robertson’s special merit that, while 
showing him as a great figure on this plane, he gives without 
bias all the material for a purely practical and political 
judgment. 
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Shakespeare’s Workmanship. 


“ Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s analysis of Shakespeare's craftsmanship 
goes direct to the principles of dramatic construction, and if ever 
the poetic drama seriously revives in England it is more than likely 
that this book will be found to have had a hand in the revival.” 
—The Westminster Gazette. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP. 


By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, M.A., Litt.D. Cloth. 15s. net- 
(Second Impression.) 


My Life and Friends. 


“Dr. James Sully has all the equipment of an entertaini host. 
of music and Macready, Plymouth Brethren and the Lake District, 
Meredith's talk and travel tales we get sufficient to indicate how wide 
and comprehensive is the scope. Friends are in plenty ; all the men 
of his day that have been worth knowing . and of whose acquaintance 
Dr. Sully is justly proud,are here.”-—Daily Chronicle. 


MY LIFE AND FRIENDS : A PSYCHOLOGIST’S MEMORIES- 


By James Sully, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy’ 
University College of London. With 12 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 








South America. 


.: Mr. W. H. Koebel knows South America, its people, its commercial 
conditions and its needs with a thoroughness which is not usual in 
England. . . Commerce can be a great aid to genuine culture, 
and the intelligent man of business cannot do better than digest the 
admirable information provided in this volume.”—-The Observer. 


SOUTH AMERICA: An Industrial and Commercial Field. 
By W. H. Koebel. Illustrated. Cloth. 18s. net. 





A History of France. 


“Madame Duclaux’s history is, as might be expected, intimate and 
fascinating from the first chapter to the last. It is primarily the work 
of a poet ; that is to say, it is suffused with sympathy and imagination. 
Her wide reading has filled her mind with a vast store of thoughts as 
well as facts. . . 
ture in her * Short History of France.’ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By Mary Duclaux. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 





. Madame Duclaux has added a treasure to litera- 
—Country Life. 


(Third Impression.) 


Wonders of Instinct. 


“ Never did a naturalist write more enthusiastically on the study of 
living animals. Whether we follow the author (J. H. Fabre) into the 
intricate doings of the green grasshopper, the ways of the burying 
beetles, or the habits and instincts of the wild bees, there is the same 
acute insight into the world of insect romance, the same care in 
observation, and a remarkable lucidity throughout.” 

—Journal of Zoological Research, 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT: Chapters in the Psychology 
of Insec 





By J. H. Fabre. Illustrated. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. (Third 
Impression.) 


The Sunshine Settlers. 


Punch says :—‘ Mr. Garstin has written a book of genuine open-air 
humour, whose unforced gaiety will keep you amused from the first 
page to the last. If you would enjoy a good laugh you should get 
this book.” 

THE SUNSHINE SETTLERS. 

By Crosbie Garstin. Cloth. 5s. net. (Third Impression.) 





Robert W. Service’s Poems. 


1. RHYMES OF A RED CROSS MAN. 
2. SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 

8. BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO. 
4. RHYMES OF A ROLLING-STONE. 
Bound uniform in Cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Send for a specimen copy of M. A.B. (Mainly about Books)» 
an illustrated magazine for book-lovers. The November issue 
contains an article on ** George Eliot at Home,” by Dr. James 
Sully. Annual Subscription, 1s. post free. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.0. 2. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 
NEW FICZ7ION 
GUDRID THE FAIR 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 46s. net. 
“A brave tale.’’—Observer. 
“She is one of the best of Mr. Hewlett’s heroines.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE WANDERERS 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ A tale of the spiritual and moral progress of man and 
woman through the ages.’-—Manchester Guardian. 


THE SHIP OF DEATH 
By EDWARD STILGEBAUER. 6s. net. 
A new romance based on the facts of Germany’s submarine 


campaign. _ 


THE STARRY POOL and Other Tales 
By STEPHEN G. TALLENTS. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘This is the stuff of which life—‘ real life ’—is made.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL 
REEFER 


By Col. JAMES MORRIS MORGAN. ros. 6d. net. 
** A book of thrilling adventure and world-wise reflections."’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 
. this jolly book on life in the Southern States ” 
Saturday Peview 
“ Capital reading.’’—Field. 


SCENES OF RUSSIAN LIFE 
By JOSEPHINE CALINA. 6s. net. 
‘In Miss Calina’s writing we recognise something of the 
quality of the great Russian novelists.""—Westminster Gazette, 
‘‘ These scenes are simple memories of a young but in- 
tensely active and varied life.’’—Nation. 


FIELDS AND ‘BATTLEFIELDS 


By No. 31540. 58. net. 
‘‘ Not many war books have been more tellingly direct.’’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 
‘* The passion of life throbs in ‘ Fields and Battlefields.”’ 


—Graphic. 

EASTERN EXPLORATION, Past and 
Future 

By Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 2s. 6d. net. 


“An entrancing book, and one with a high purpose.’’ 
_—Daily Mail, 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE 
By H. SIDEBOTHAM. 6s. net. 
a a timely record of the history of the Holy Land 
which brings the reader down to modern days.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


RHYME AND REVOLUTION IN 


GERMANY 
By J. G. LEGGE. 15s. net. ; 

« "A broad, balanced analysis of the German mind 
at a time when the influences which made modern Germany 
were developing.’’—Graphic. 

‘Those who want to know what Germany two years ago 
was like will find here a true and lively picture.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
REALISM 
By ARTHUR MCDOWALL. _ tos. 6d. net. 


“ Here, beyond the shadow of a doubt, is a valuable book. ’ 
° —Times Literary Supplement. 
It is full of thought 





. a tonic and an encouragement. 
and sympathy.’’—Outlook. 


AMERICA’S DAY 
By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 12s. 6d. net. 
A picture of America in all its various aspects, social, 
political and economic, by one who has made a life study of 
the subject. 


THREE YEARS OF WORLD 


REVOLUTION 
By PAUL LENSCH. : 
A most important book by the well-known Socialist Member 
of the Reichstag. The true mind and aim of German Socialism 
is expounded in this remarkable book. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


LONDON, 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Women. Secker. 5s. net. 

When one wishes to write on a very large subject it is sometimes 
advisable to do it in a very small book. Any judgment made on 
women as @ sex naturally suggests qualifications and reservations, 
and it would be so tedious to set all these down, and there would be 
so much danger of some of them developing in such a way as to destroy 
the original assertion, that the author of this book has been wise in 
giving himself no room for them—wiser than in anything else, perhaps, 
except his anonymity. His five chapters and one hundred and thirty 
pages do, however, touch on all the main points, and from them does 
emerge one principal thesis: that the typical woman invents for 
herself an “ imaginary character,” which she uses partly to delude 
herself and partly for the delusion of others. To this odd characteristic 
he ascribes her “ mysteriousness,” and he explains that “ the great 
mystery is that there is no mystery at all.” He finds the pursuit 
of woman’s secret “a silly game of hide-and-seek, ending with a 
struggle, a pulled curtain—and the discovery that the cupboard is 
bare.” All this has the air of truth; and the reader immediately 
begins to substantiate it from his own observation, omitting, of course, 
as exceptions, the women whom he believes himself to understand 
better than any other man on earth. But if he is honest enough to 
allow his speculations to range freely, he will begin to find that he 
ean apply it also to men of his acquaintance, and that the less 
intimately he knows them the more plausibly he can apply it. In 
other words, the formula of the ‘‘ Sphinx without a secret” is one 
that is most easily applied to the most difficult problems. And on 
further reflection he will perhaps decide that the secret exists, not 
— in women, but in individuals, whether male or female. At 
this point, disillusioned, he may throw down the book in anger. But 
this would be hasty and ill-advised ; for it has led him already on 
a pretty train of thought. And this is perhaps its purpose. It 
rather stimulates cerebration than is the solid result of it; and for 
this mission it is well fitted by the witty and provocative manner 
in which it is written. 


Blue Dash Chargers. By E.A.Downnam. Werner Laurie. 15s. net. 

This book does not contain, as the uninstructed reader might perhaps 
expect, an introductory chapter by the Director of Remounts. It 
is, in fact, not about horses at all, but about a sort of dish. This 
sort of dish was made in England between 1680 and 1730; and no 
fewer than eight districts contend, each on the slenderest evidence 
to be considered the place of their origin. The blue dash charger, 
in Mr. Downham’s opinion, was not intended for use, but for ornament. 
It is made of coarse earthenware, covered with a tin enamel, which 
appears from Mr. Downham’s description to have been imperfectly 
applied, and it is one of its distinguishing marks that the rough method 
of manufacture left three disfiguring blemishes on its face. It derives 
its name from a pattern of blue dashes which encircles most of the 
known specimens. It is painted in various designs, among which 
tulips, Adam and Eve, and historical portraits are the most common. 
It is to be observed that Mr. Downham nowhere claims any beauty 
for either the workmanship or the design of these dishes, unless the 
use of the word ‘“‘ artistic” for the design in one or two cases may 
be taken as such a claim. It is very unlikely that any uninitiated 
beholder of Mr. Downham’s illustrations will find them beautiful 
unless by chance it be Mr. Clive Bell, whose xsthetic inclinations are 
so much at the disposal of his desire to be unusual. Many persons 
will find them amusing enough, especially the historical portraits 
but this does not seem to justify the ardour with which Mr. Downham 
pursues them. It is not argued that they have any historical interest. 
In spite of this it appears that there are other authorities in the field : 
and authorities, as is well known, breed less magisterial collectors 
like magic. One point, which Mr. Downham does not urge, should 
be made clear in conclusion. The pursuit of blue dash chargers by 
any person who may feel himself moved thereto should not be regarded 
as wanton waste in war-time. The tendency of such a movement 
it will be agreed by all students of economics, is to concentrate capital 
in the hands of dealers ; and these dealers will be more likely to invest 
their capital in War Loan than to use it for the purchase of blue dash 
chargers for their own private delectation. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS show more firmness, and there are 
indications of more attention being paid to what 
used to be considered “gilt-edged ’’ investments. 

French War Bonds are rising, the improvement generally 
in the French exchange contributing to this development. 
The shares of the British South Africa Company (better 
known as the Chartered Company) are rising fast, the 
present price being about 22s. 6d., which compares with 
14s. 3d. at the end of July, 1914. In the Stock Exchange 
they are being “talked up” to 80s., the idea being 
apparently that after the war the various Governments 
concerned will be so rich that they will be prepared to 
pay the Chartered Company shareholders handsomely 
for selling out to the Union of South Africa Government. 
The anticipations of ruin on the part of match manufacturers, 
when the restrictions were introduced, have not been quite 
borne out byevents. Bryant and May areraising their ordinary 
capital from £400,000 to £800,000, giving existing share- 
holders two bonus shares for every five already held, and in 


addition offering them, at 25s. each, three further new shares 


for every five held. As the present price of the shares, afte 
deducting these rights, is 35s., it will be seen that the company 
has managed to avert ruin. Theflast dividend was 12 per 
cent., as compared with 6 per cent. before the war. The 
Triumph Cycle Company, which was favourably noted here 
some weeks ago on account of motor-cycle prospects, has 
increased its dividend from 15 per cent. to 174 per cent.; 
two years ago the dividend was 30 per cent., but in August, 
1917, shareholders received two bonus shares for each 
share¥held, so that the present dividend is equal to no 
less than 524 per cent. on the capital as it stood in July, 
1916. 
* * * 


The investing public seems to have regarded the shares 
of iron and steel companies as being war stocks, for directly 
the news of Bulgaria’s surrender became known, shares 
of this description shared the fall which took place in such 
armament concerns as Vickers and Armstrong Whitworths, 
Better informed opinion runs in the direction of regarding 
the big iron and steel companies as peace stocks, which 
one would think obvious enough in view of the material 
reconstruction that has to be carried out throughout so 
great a part of Europe. That the big interests are of this 
opinion also is shown by the fact that there was registered 
a few days ago a company under the title of British Steel 
Corporation, Limited, with a capital of £1,000,000 in £1 
shares, to carry on the business of iron smelters, engineers, 
and manufacturers of iron and steel, etc., the first subscribers 
being Sir Richard Vassar Smith (chairman of Lloyds Bank), 
J. C. Davies, Col. J. R. Wright, and R. Tilden Smith. 
The first three are all closely connected with Baldwins, 
Limited, the great iron and steel concern, which takes 
its name from the present Secretary to the Treasury, whilst 
Mr. Tilden Smith is connected with the National Metal 
and Chemical Bank, the Burma Corporation, and the 
National Smelting Company. It is understood that the 
new company is going to erect large smelting works in the 
Swansea district, so that South Wales looks like becoming 
a still greater industrial region than it already is. Another 
big metal concern has just been registered at Somerset 
House under the title of British Metal Corporation, 
Limited, with a nominal capital of £5,000,000. Some 
prominent City interests are associated with this concern, 
which intends to secure a good deal of the trade in dealing 
in metals that used to be in the hands of the German metal 


interests. e e e 


" Probably the greater portion of the working population 
is interested more in tea than in coffee, the outlook for 
which was referred to here last week. There does not 
appear to be any prospect of a pronounced shortfall in the 
crop of tea, and it is rather surprising that while production 
continues as usual, and many markets, including the great 
tea market of Russia, are closed, there seems to be no great 
accumulation of stocks at any point, with the possible 
exception of the United States. For some years before 
the war there was very little increase in the area planted with 
tea, and during the past four years, of course, there has 
been no inducement to increase the cultivation of that 
commodity. Some of the armies are undoubtedly consuming 
enormous quantities, which probably accounts for the fact 
that there is no great accumulation of stocks anywhere, 
and there is little doubt that the restrictions on alcoholic 
drinks are likely to increase the consumption of tea very 
largely after the war. The following list of some of the 
large teasproducing companies may be interesting. It 
will be noticed that it includes the Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust, which has of late years become an 


enormous producer on its plantations in Sumatra. 
Last 
Annual Price 
Dividend July, Present 
1917 1914 Price 
Country. percent. s. d. s. d. 


East India and Ceylon... (£1) India 10 25 0 37 6 
Ce 


rylon 

Attaree Khat .. -. (85) India 20 93 11} 
Moabund. . on .- oe do. 174 35 0 33 0 
Lungla_ . a oo “ae do. 15 43 6 47 6 
Singlo .. ay -— do. 20 26 3 49 0 
Jhanzie .. we -- (85) do. 14 7 9} 
Anglo-Ceyion ‘ .. (£1) Ceylon 15 57 0 62 Ox 
Rubber Plantations Investment 

Trust .. ee -. (£1) Sumatra 6 73 29 0 


Emit DAVIES. 
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Already in its Fifth Edition. The book allserious and eager 
young educated people are reading. 


M ° d L A nog! nanintion to 
the Solution of 
arrie OVC * Nificcic. 
By MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.L. 
6s. net, postage 3d. (Abroad, registered, 5d.) 


The Cambridge Magazine says :—* It is probably the most important 
contribution to the eX problem that has ever been made really accessible 
to the English public.” 

Mr. A. L. HUMPHREYS (of Hatchards), in Book Monthly, says :—“In the 
West-end just now everyone is reading Married Love. The book has had, 
and will have, a continued sale. Frank, straightforward truth finds no 
greater admirers than in the heart of Mayfair, and this is the real reason for 
the success of Dr. Stopes’s book.” 

The British Medical Journal says :—** Dr. Stopes has special qualifications 
forhertask. . o the married, a to those about to marry, provided 
they are normal in mind and body and not afraid to face facts, this should 
prove a most helpful book.” 


LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 4. | 


kK BOOTS 


50 YEARS’ 
RECORD 
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AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane 
Tel. ; Central 1565. 


S HURTHAND and TYPING (confidential work uadet 
taken), Translation, Blue Book and Reference Work.—Miss 
M. M. Harris, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 








YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations. — OLive BEAMISH, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





(eet te BLADES RE-SHARPENED(EQUAL TO NEW) is. 3d. 
per doz.; 4 for 6d.—ALBert Fratner, Blade Sharpener, 93 White Abbey Ro d, 
Manningham, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Marruvean Leaovus, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.}. 





LECTURES, ETC, 


ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 16 

BUCKINGHAM STREET, CHARING Cross.—On Sunday 
Mornings, II.15. 

November roth.—‘‘ The Ethical Argument for Education.” Mr. A.W. 


Farquharson, M.A., M.B.E. 
om 17th.—“ we and Unemployment.” 
M.A 





Mr. J. A. Hobson, 


24th.—“ Co-operation and Industrial Democracy.” Mr. 
H. Snell. 


(Mrs.) H. C. Mrauy Situ, Hon. Sec. 


THICAL MOVEMENT MEETINGS. Caxton HALL, 
VICTORIA STREET. Saturday Afternoons at 3 p.m. 
Speakers : 

November 16th.—‘‘ The Danger of Religious Reaction afterthe War.”’ 

Mr. Joseph McCabe. Chairman: The Hon. John 
Collier. 
ie 30th.‘ Humanism: A New Faith for a New Age.” 
Mr. H. Snell. Chairman : Sir George Greenwood, M.P. 
Reserved Seats: Course tickets 5s. and 2s. 6d.; Single tickets, 
zs. and 1s. Admission free. THE UNION OF ETHICAL SOCIETIES, 19 
Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 


ROEBEL EDUCAT IONAL INdil A u 1E, COLE1 GAKDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hen. 

Sir Wi > ne ae. Treesurer: Mr. C. CG. Monte- 

fiore M.A. ; Secre Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan ‘Food apply te the Principe. Miss Lawrence. 

E48? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 

Caer Cournszs in Axts, Scrzxce, Mrvicine, and Encinegaine for Men 


and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hoste! for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free frem Reecoraan. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


RGANISER WANTED, for the MANCHESTER AND 
SALFORD WOMEN CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION.—Apply, stating salary 
and experience, to the Hon. SECRETARY, 20 Mount Street, Manchester. 























- ADY SECRETARY required for Chesterfield Civic Guild. Ex. 


perience in social work necessary, and organising abilities. Salary £150 —Apply 
Hon.  SEc Civic GuiLp, Devonshire Chambe ts, Chesterfield. 


ADY OR GENT LEMAN, with knowle dge of French and German, 


WANTED for Political Intelligence Department.— State experience, terms, etc 
Box 365, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway 


\ I," JANTED, capable and experienced WOMAN to organise the 
woman's side of the Bureau of Service (under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A.). Knowledge of social and religious work. Good organiser, 

tactful and resourceful in dealing with individuals. Initial salary £250 per annum.— 








Apply by letter only, stating qualifications and enclosing copies of testimonials, to Miss 
Innne Cox, 26 ) George Street, Hanover Square, I London, w.i 





<a oe MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Nows 
___ ham Callege (Historica) Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training College 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus en ae ET to Miss MACRAB MOIR 
_Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

















ROHAM ~ HURS1 > ~ SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pared for o Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa! 
tud ipals: Miss THzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Excis 














HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN KDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Denoting 

Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting. History of Art, Gardening 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house Co-education during Preparatory age 


Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. i 
MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The sim of the School ts to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good ef the com 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Daneing. 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practica! 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities. the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al) such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 
delightfally situated in its own grounds of IS acres. 
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16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata, 
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Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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AND 
EXCEPTIONAL 
COLLECTION OF 
LETTERS 
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** The ‘ Keeling Letters ’ pro- 
vide some of the most interesting 
correspondence from the Front 
we have had during the past 
four years. They reveal in their 
writer—a brilliant but typical 
young man of his time—a 
notable transformation of out- 


looks and interests. His clever 
brains adjust themselves to 
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** Among tlie many brilliant young men, ‘ inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown,’ who have laid down their lives for England 
in this war, there have been few, if any, more original in mind 
and outlook or with more sheer dynamic force of character 
than the late F. H. Keeling. This volume of his letters is of 
quite unusual interest, partly because he was a born letter-writer, 
partly because the persons and themes discussed in his letters— 
social, literary, artistic, international—are always among the 
leading ones of his time; but, above all, for the steady progress 
which they exhibit towards ripening wisdom and deep insight.” — 


KEELING LETTERS 
AND RECOLLECTIONS eres ai" suisetics 


new situations. No uncommon Edited by E. T. a hs *. say, oe 
experience his, but few have " and political ideas inspire 
a Introduction by H. G. WELLS. him with a really poetic frenzy.” 


12s. 6d. net. 


** We have seen no more interesting document of the effects 
of the war than this book. Our last feeling in reading these 
letters is sorrow that a man, so great, and one who had learned 
so great a lesson by'experience, should have been killed in war 
before he could apply it in peace.”—Tue Times. 

** Has the interest of a good modern novel. 
an exceptional man—his letters have the rare merit of 





Extraordinarily 
Interesting Letters on 
Social, Political, Inter- 
national, and Literary 

Questions. 

















** A man of remarkable intel- 
lectual capabilities, should be 
read of, studied, and admired 
as an individual personality. 
Even at the end, in the military 
organisation where individual 
peculiarities tend to disappear, 


was still distinguished. 


—New STATESMAN 








H. G. WELLS says : 
“What a fund of vitality. 
What a power of work. 
What a promise of youth !” 


Keeli was 
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By Lord LEVERHULME. Edited by STANLEY UNWIN. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW TARIFFISM. 
By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 2s. 6d. net. 


A LEVY ON CAPITAL. By F. W. Peruick Lawrence. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
** Full of fact and argument. An irrefutable case for the use of a 
levy upon capital.”— The Nation. 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY DURING THE WAR. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. 5s. net. 

** Twelcome this book. It gives for the first time as complete a narrative 

as possible of the doings of the German Socialists.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE WAY OF HONOUR. 
By H. CARTON DE WIART. is. net. 
** We heartily welcome this book.”"— The Times. 


THE METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF THE STATE. 
By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* A learned volume. It has an important message for mankind 
to-day.” — Edinburgh Evening News. 


OUTLINES OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By J. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D., LL.D. 


SOCIAL PURPOSE: A Contribution to a Philosophy of 


10s. 6d. net. 


Civic Society. By Prof. H. J. W. Heruirinctron 
and Prof. J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. (Library of 
Philosophy). 


CHOSEN PEOPLES: The Hebraic Ideal versus the Teutonic. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Foreword by the Right Hon. HER- 
BERT SAMUEL, M.P. Paper, Is. net ; Cloth, 2s. net. 


AGALLIPOLI DIARY. By Major Granam GitiaM, D.S.O., 
A.S.C. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

** One of the fullest pictures we have of an individual’s impressions, 
feelings and doings.” — Times. 

MACEDONIAN MUSINGS. By V. J. Se.icman. 5s. net. 

** One may sincerely hope that the book will become widely known.” 

— Yorkshire Post. 
WAR AND REVOLUTION IN ASIATIC RUSSIA. 
By M. PHILIPS PRICE. 8s. 6d. net. 

** One of the best books of travel that have appeared for many 
years.”’"— Everyman. 

FROM AUTOCRACY TO BOLSHEVISM. 
By Baron P. GRAEVENITZ. 5s. net. 

** A deeply interesting book.”— Edinburgh Evening News. 

RUSSIA AND THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. 
By MICHAEL S. FARBMAN. 5s. net. 

** A book which cannot be ignored by anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the motives and ideals of Revolutionary Russia. Here is the 
Russian case stated as it has not yet been stated in any English book. 
Informing, illuminating and idealistic.”— Daily News. 

THE BRAZILIAN GREEN BOOK. 
Edited by ANDREW BOYLE. 7s. 6d. net. 

The authorised English translation of the official cojlection of diplo- 
matic documents relating to Brazil’s entrance into the war. 


THE BUILDERS: A Story and Study of Masonry. 
By J. FORT NEWTON, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


MADE FREE IN PRISON. By E. Witiiamson Mason. 
Intro. by EDWARD CARPENTER. 3s. 6d. net. 


** Will be read long years after his gaolers have been forgotten.” 
—The Nation. 


THE FEMININE IN FICTION. By L. A. M. PriestLey. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Paper, 2s. 6d. 


FIVE REMARKABLE NOVELS 


THE CHESTERMARKE INSTINCT. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. net. 


** It is a clever, sensational story, good in plot and exceptionally 
good in its characters, who are all real and well drawn.”’— Times. 


THE LAY OF THE LAND. 
By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. 5s. net. 
** A finished piece of work with an atmosphere a JJits own.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 


A BORED SHIP IDYLL. By C. Brooke Extiorr. 6s. net. 


** A book that I can thoroughly recommend.” 
—S. P. B. Mais in The Evening News. 


PERPETUAL FIRES. By Eric Leapsirrer, Author of 
** Rain before Seven.”’ 6s. net. 
‘* Mr. Leadbitter is a clever writer, and his very cleverness makes 
anything he writes alluring. The story grips.” 
—Evening News. 


** A fine book. We have found its charm and attraction very great, 


and congratulate Mr. Leadbitter on an art as sure as it is delicate.” 


—Morning Post. 
** There is good first-hand work in this book.” — Westminster Gazette. 
SWAYNEFORD. 
By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON., 
** A tale of enthralling interest.”"— Scotsman. 
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